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artificer—has been done by him simply in the way of 


| completion or of beautification. The fabric has grown 


T nineteen the author of ‘ Festus” first con- | under his hands, but its growth has been that for the 
ceived his masterpiece. An interval of three | most part of more and more exquisitely finished deco- 

years having afterwards elapsed, the original edition | ration. He has thrown out a flying buttress here, 
of the work, in 1839, made its appearance. The |he has introduced a painted oriel there, he has 


youthful poet had 
thus, already, upon | 
the very threshold | 
of his career, ac- 
complished what | 
might reasonably 

enough have been | 
regarded as the | 
labour of a lifetime. 
He had produced, 
as by a_ veritable 
tour de force, a poem 
of the most ambi- 
tious character. 
Since then, it would 
almost seem to have | 
been with him as 
one might conceive 
it to have been with 
one Of the later 
architects of some 
grand old Gothic 
cathedral. With 
this difference, how- 
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ing of which, so far AW Host mise ” 
as might be in any ff 

way practicable, his 
every thought 
would seem to have 
been thenceforth so 
sedulously directed, 
was his own inevery 
particular, from the 
very commence- 
ment. Within the 
wonderfully __ brief 
Interval already in- 
dicated, it had 
gtown up almost in | 
its present\propor- | 
tions, nearly to its 
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(From a Photograph by A. W, Cox, Nottingham.) 


Present altitude. Its comprehensive foundations, as , traceable between the poem of ‘‘ Festus 
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filled the vacant 
niches, so to speak, 
with statuary, or 
has carved some 
rough hewn capital 
of a column, may 
be, into more deli- 
cate tracery. But, 
while doing this, he 
has left unmarred, 
nay, even un- 
touched, the 
original ground- 
plan of the struc- 
ture, precisely as 
that comprehen- 
sive ground-plan 
had been first based 
upon its solid foun- 
dations. Nave and 
transept, aisle 
and chancel, apse 
and porchway, still 
occupy their rela- 
tive positions. 
Whatever changes 
are discernible are 
to be found, not in 
any of the broader 
outlines of the 
design as that 
design was first of 
all projected, and, 
indeed, actually 
realised, but, as 
one may say, are 
solely and simply 
apparent in the 
more exquisite 
elaboration of the 
superstructure. 
The resemblance, 
moreover, which 
we have been here 
implying as directly 
” and that 


it might be said, have been left, since then, altogether true “poem in stone,” as it has been called before 
intact. All that has been subsequently done in its | now—a great medieval cathedral—is something 
regard by its fabricator—himself at once artist and | better, as it appears to us, than one that is merely 
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ingenious or superficial. The purpose of each master- 
piece is identical—the enforcement of religion. From 
the resounding melodies of each there rise petpetual 
cries of adoration. Minster-like, the poem points 
with its every pinnacle to heaven. Underlying all its 
beauties and sublimities, there is appreciable that same 
sense of the awful pathos of mortality which is mate- 
rially present under the pavement of an old abbey 
church in the rottenness and dust and dead men’s bones 
buried away there in the sombre crypts. ‘The simi- 
larity thus readily discernible, as it seems to us, at 
every turn of the leaf, upon a comparison of “‘ Festus” 
with a cathedral, is oddly enough visible even in its oc- 
casional freaks and eccentricities. For, exactly akin to 
the elvish humour with which the old monkish sculptors 
would cause the most grotesque and even diabolic 
forms and features to sprout from the gurgoyles, the 
poet of ‘“‘ Festus” indulged himself at rare moments 
by giving expression to the most fantastic conceits and 
verbal extravagancies. One of these same rhythmic 
gurgoyles of his, as we may term them, obtruding 
itself more prominently upon the general attention 
before the loftier merits of his masterpiece had yet 
had time to be well recognised, excited against him at 
the outset a burst of derisive laughter. Namely, 
where one of the Crowd in the Preaching Scene whim- 
sically observes to Lucifer— 


“You look as if you lived on buttered thunder.” 


The gurgoyle still remains, but the derisive laughter 
is long since silenced. Cathedral-like to the last, with 
the Universe around it, with Heaven above it, with 
Hell beneath it, with a motley throng of Humanity 
symbolled within it, “‘ Festus” stands securely in the 
midst of us, under the sunlight and the starlight, deep- 
rooted in the national literature. 

Philip James Bailey was born on Monday, the 22nd 
April, 1816, at Nottingham. He is the son of the late 
Thomas Bailey, who died in 1856, and who was the 
author of the “ Annals of Notts,” and for many years 
editor and proprietor of the Nottingham Mercury. The 
father’s name will always be remembered with especial 
interest, as it was to him that the young poet, in a 
noble sonnet, offered, with an impassioned apostrophe, 
his newly completed masterpiece. Educated first of 
all at various schools in his native town, Philip Bailey, 
in 1831, being then no more than fifteen, matriculated 
at:the Glasgow University. There, during two sessions, 
he studied under four distinguished men, Professors 
Milne, Thomson, Sandford, and Buchanan. At seven- 
teen it was proposed that the law should be adopted by 
him as his profession. Not until two years afterwards, 
however, was his name first entered as a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn. Another lustrum was nevertheless, even 
then, added to his life before he was formally called to 
the Bar in 1840. He has never practised, as it happens, 
as a barrister. For already, before he had donned wig 
and gown, he had chosen as his favourite path in life 
that of authorship. Legal pursuits had but little 
attraction for him. His passion was literature. Re- 
membering that he was the son of an author and a 
journalist, it can be no matter for surprise that, from a 








very early period of his boyhood, he had been accus- 
tomed to the gracious art of composition. During the 
time of his residence in London, moreover, as a law 
student, it should here be added, that having ready 
access to the libraries both of the British Museum and 
Lincoln’s Inn, he entered there, but more particularly 
at the former, upon a most diversified and extensive 
course of reading. He was ploughing the soil and 
sowing the seeds that were so soon to give forth flowers 
and fruit in such premature and luxuriant abundance. 
Already, as we have said, in 1836, he had first con- 
ceived to himself and originally plahned the poem of 
“Festus.” By the year 1839 it was completed, and 
was then first issued from the press by Pickering. It 
commanded and gathered around it, immediately upon 
its publication, that most desirable among all classes of 
readers, the audience “fit though few.” Foremost 
among those to welcome the appearance of the young 
author, were the leading poets, critics, and dramatists 
of the day, men pre-eminently well qualified to pro- 
nounce an opinion as to the merits of their new con- 
temporary. Among them his precocious masterpiece 
was received with a chorus of admiration. Bulwer 
pronounced it “‘ a magnificent production.” Thackeray 
spoke of its writer as ‘‘an author of much genius.” 
Douglas Jerrold declared ‘‘ Festus” to be “‘a truly 
wonderful poem.” Alfred Tennyson went so far as to 
acknowledge—“ I can scarcely trust myself to say how 
much I admire it for fear of falling into extravagance.” 
The Atheneum described the main purposes of the work 
to be the elucidation of ‘‘ the love of the Supreme for 
His creatures,” and of ‘‘ their education even by trial and 
error.” The Times summed up the aim of the poem in 
so many words as “the exhibition of a soul gifted, 
tried, buffeted, beguiled, stricken, purified, redeemed, 
pardoned, andtriumphant.” Cordially as the book was 
admired in England, the success achieved by it was in 
many respects still more remarkable in the United 
States. Besides obtaining there an immense circula- 
tion, it secured to itself in America a tribute never 
yet accorded to it in this country—that, we mean, of 
being re-issued in the form of a veritable édition de luxe, 
the poet’s splendid imaginings being illustrated by a 
series of superbly engraved embellishments. One of 
these, by a coincidence that was nothing less than 
startling to the personal friends of the author, was a 
fanciful sketch of Festus in a garden-scene, in which, 
quite by accident, the artist produced a slightly ideal- 
ised but wonderfully life-like representation of the poet 
himself in propria Sersond. At home, here, Eight Editions 
of the work have passed through the press since the 
original manuscript was first completed. The Second, 
which was called for in 1845, numbered very nearly 
four hundred (397) pages octavo. At uncertain inter- 
vals the other reissues followed. In the Seventh Edition, 
which appeared in 1864, the poem had increased to 
close upon six hundred (591) pages, the Eighth, which 
was published in 1868, having a portrait of the author 
for the first time prefixed to it as a frontispiece. 
Besides “ Festus,” four other works have been given to 
the public by Mr. Bailey. ‘‘ The Angel World,” which 
was first of all published separately in 1850, has been 
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since then judiciously incorporated with the poet’s 
masterpiece. ‘“‘ The Mystic” appeared in 1855, and 
“The Age,” a satire, in 1858. A comparatively brief 
but majestic effusion, entitled ‘‘ The Universal Hymn,” 
which was issued from the press in 1867, we yet hope 
to see appended to future editions of ‘‘ Festus,” which 
it would supplement quite as fittingly and appropriately 
as the noble hymn beginning— 





“ These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied good,” 
added by Thomson at the close of the four books of his 
“Seasons.” It is significative of its whole purpose 
that God begins and God ends the rapturous song of 
“Festus.” After the first three lines of the poem the 
Seraphim take up the chaunt, their réfrain throughout 
being— 
“God! God! God!” 
Among the voices, there heard, are those of the Cheru- 
bim as well as of the Seraphim, articulate sound being 
given also, in that opening scene of ‘‘ Heaven,” to the 
Thrones, Powers, Virtues, Princedoms, and Domina- 
tions. The Universe is the arena in which the poet’s 
imagination expatiates. Rapidly alternating with each 
other, his Scenes carry the reader, hither and thither, 
through surprise upon surprise, to Heaven, Hell, the 
Moon, Elsewhere, the Skies, the Sun, Home, Hades, a 
Balcony, a Library, a Village Feast, a Churchyard, a 
Garden, a Market-place, the Millennial Earth, the 
Valley of Jehoshaphat, and finally to the Heaven of 
Heavens. It is not here merely that— 
“ The poet’s eye in a fine phrenzy rolling, 
Glances from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” 
The lightning glance of his thoughts traverses instan- 
taneously the abysses of infinitude—as when he says, 
or rather sings— 
“ Star unto star speaks light ; and world to world 


To God; the name of Christ—the one great word 
Well worth all languages in earth or Heaven.” 


Occasionally it is curious to remark how, by some 
casual metaphor in “ Festus,” Mr. Bailey has antici- 
pated some of the telling phrases of one or another of 
his renowned contemporaries. It was thus actually in 
regard to Mr. Cobden’s famous boast about crumpling 
up Russia like a piece of paper. We remember stand- 
ing immediately behind him, by the side of Bernal 
Osborne, on the platform of the London Tavern, when 
he snatched an envelope from the table to crush it up 
into a pellet and cast it at his feet by way of pointing 
his expression. How much nobler was the employ- 
ment of the same homely figure of speech in 
“Festus "— 
“For God shall lay His hand upon the earth 
And crush it up like a red leaf.” 

Thackeray, again, in his “ Virginians,” describes 
pathetically enough the manner in which the death of 
a friend is announced to one of the characters when 
asked by another as to the fate of their companion. 
The question propounded is simply as to where this 
friend is, the enquirer at the moment having no know- 








ledge of his dissolution. “He is there,” is the re- 


sponse, pointing downwards! ‘“ He is there,” point- 
ing upwards! Strikingly akin to this is that self- 
communing of Festus— 
“T run the gauntlet of a file of doubts, 
Each one of which down hurls me to the ground. 
I ask a hundred reasons what they mean, 
And every one points gravely to the ground 
With one hand, and to heaven with the other.” 
Perhaps there is no single poem in the language that 
abounds in such a wealth of imagery as Bailey’s 
masterpiece. In it the poet indulges in a prodigal 
luxuriance of similes, and his metaphors for the most 
part are not only marvellously apt, but, as a rule, are 
of the sublimest character. How grandly he exclaims 
in one of his earliest apostrophes to the Divinity— 
‘‘The Heavens are Thy bosom, and Thine eye 
Is high o’er all existence: yea the worlds 
Are but Thy shining footprints upon spate.” 
Sometimes his figures of speech are as wittily in- 
genious as those of Donne or Cowley: as where he 
says— 
** Destruction and salvation are the hands 
Upon the face of time. When both unite 
The day of death dawns.” 
Occasionally, as we have said, his utterances are as 
grotesque as the freaks of “ carvelling ” in the gurgoyles 
of a medieval minster. ‘‘ Death does his work,” he 
exclaims in one of these whimsical moods,— 
“In secret and in joy intense, untold: 
As though an earthquake smacked its mumbling lips 
O’er some thick-peopled city.” 
In the daring drama of Festus, the author goes further 
afield than Goethe did in his Faust. The scene shifts 
with breathless audacity, not only from Heaven to 
Hell, but to Air, Space, Centre, Surface, Anywhere ! 
Landing us, besides, alternately in the midst of a gather- 
ing of Kings and Peoples, in the thick of An Entertain- 
ment, in Another and a Better World! While Festus and 
the Arch-fiend are the chief interlocutors, other exist- 
ences in these bold excursions of fancy find, abun- 
dantly, audible articulation. God Himself is heard not 
infrequently, and—besides the All-Wise, All-Good, All- 
Powerful—the celestial beings thronging the heavenly 
habitations. Homelier surroundings there are, never- 
theless, to the central figure of Festus—blithe com- 
panions, such- as Harry, Charles, Frank, Edward, 
Frederic, George, Will, Walter, and Lawrence. Not 
one beautiful female ‘form alone appears upon the 
scene, but a very harem of heroines—Clara, Fanny, 
Laura, Helen, Lucy, Elissa, Emma, Angela, Sophia, 
and Caroline. Scattered up and down the book in the 
midst of all its loftier thoughts and aspirations are 
heard at times the daintiest love songs and the liveliest 
ditties. A lovelier specimen of the former we know 
not than the one beginning— 
* Like an island in a river 
Art thou my love to me, 
And I journey round thee ever 
With a gentle ecstasie ; 
I arise to fall before thee, 
I come to kiss thy feet, 
To adorn thee and adore thee, 
Mine only one, my sweet! ” 
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Even a draggled ballad-singer’s chant, echoed back 
from these pages, somehow draws from them a music 
certainly never audible before through the provincial 
idiom and patter of her rhyme: as, for instance— 


“Oh! the wee green neuk, the sly green neuk, 

The wee sly neuk for me! 

Whare the wheat is wavin’ bright and brown 
And the wind is fresh and free. 

Wharel weave wild weeds, and out o’ reeds 
Kerve whissles as I lay: 

And a douce low voice is murmurin’ by 
Through the lee-lang simmer day.” 


It is in its austerer and sublimer aspect, however, that 
the real charm or glamour of “Festus” lies. It is 
where the poet is most daringly meditative—over the 
mysteries of life and death, over the marvels of the 
universe, over the attributes of the Creator, over the 
destinies of His creatures, and more especially over 
the divine scheme of their Redemption-—that his genius 
is revealed through its highest manifestation. His 
imaginings are the most august, moreover, as it appears 
to us, whenever his imagery is drawn from the wondrous 
revelations of astronomy. Regarded more particularly 
from that point of view, ‘‘ Festus” can alone be com- 
pared in its nobler passages to those already memo- 
rably adorning Young’s “‘ Night Thoughts ” and Chal- 
mers’ “‘ Astronomic Discourses.” And in this respect 
the force of Bailey’s imagination and the power of his 
diction may reasonably enough be brought into com- 
parison with those evidenced so abundantly in either 
of those world-famous masterpieces. Neither Chal- 
mers in prose nor Young in poetry ever surpassed 
many of the starry thoughts glowing like constellations 
from the reveries of Bailey in his “‘ Festus.” Hear 
him, for example, after exclaiming to the God-head,— 


“The spheres themselves are but as shining noughts 
On these imperial robes, Thy skies, impearled :” 


musing thus sublimely over the bewildering problem of 
the universe— 


** Between creation and Destruction now 

The lull of creatural action intervenes. 
God rests; and the world is working out its week; 
His hand is in His bosom, and at rest, 
But what was gradually made shall be 
Most suddenly unmade. That arm which now 
Slumbers upon His breast shall yet wave forth; 
And from the lightning pathway of His feet, 
Like to the gossamer woof, beaded with dew 
Which stretcheth o’er the morning traveller's walk, 

+ The etherial web, world-studded, of the skies, 
Shall pass into perdition ; for behold! 
His oath is on the altar of the heavens, 
And never can be cancelled. All shall end.” 


Often with a single line he will drop into the soul of 
his reader a proposition of astounding comprehen- 
siveness: as where he avers— 


“ Hell is more bearable than nothingness.” 
Or, again, as where he says— 
“ Faith is a higher faculty than reason.” 
Or, again,— 
“ The universe is but the gate of heaven.” 





A couplet, again, frequently opens up to view, as 
through unfolding doors, a wondrous vista for medita- 
tion: as where it is asked suggestively— 


‘Why may not all this world be but a dream 
Of God’s? Fear not! Some morning God may waken.” 


Or, once more, where he observes— 


Let each man think himself an act of God, 
His mind a thought, his life a breath of God.” 


Not infrequently Festus, in the midst of the self-torture 
of his metaphysical broodings will betray fhe momentary 
cynicism of Hamlet, as where he remarks in a tone of 
ghastly jesting— 


‘“‘ Death is the mad world’s asylum ;” 


or where, another while, he asks with an awful 
pathos— 


‘* Why wear we not the shroud alway, that robe 
Which speaks our rank on earth, our privilege ?” 


Repeatedly in describing some familiar natural pheno- 
menon, he does so by means of the tenderest illus- 
tration. Thus, while Festus is musing in a woodland 
glade at midnight, he is made to exclaim— 


“The sun insists on gladness; but at night, 
When he is gone, poor Nature loves to weep.” 


His language, even when, in one sense, at its vaguest, 
has often about it a world of suggestiveness. Thus 
Festus, when he is brought face to face with God in 
the heaven of heavens, on being asked by his com- 
panion what it is he beholds describes the vision to be 
a “dazzling blackness.” Thus Lucifer is made to 
declare, in an earlier page, to Festus, that— 
¥ as we do not see the sun himself, 

It is but the light about him, like a ring 

Of glory round the forehead of a saint, so 

God thou wilt never see. His naked love 

Is terrible; so great that saints dread more 

To be forgiven than sinners do to die.” 


Throughout, the Lucifer of ‘‘ Festus” is wondertully 
consistent. It is, besides this, grandly imagined, and is 
as unlike as well could be to either Milton’s Satan or 
Goethe’s Mephistopheles. Whereas the former, the 
Arch-Fiend of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” is the Evil Spirit 
in Arms, defiant and of inexorable malignity, and 
whereas, again, the arch-tempter of Faust is ever the 
mocking genius of wickedness and unbelief, the Lucifer 
of “‘ Festus” is the idealised Type of Evil, as a law of 
the universe, as a thing inevitable, as a sort of negative 
proof of the existence and even of the goodness of God 
—as the shadow is of the substance. He commands 
our attention from his first utterance, when he asks— 





** What is the dark abyss of fire, and what 
The ravenous heights of air, o’er which I reign, 
In agony of glory, to these seats ? "— 


meaning to the thrones of the blessed spirits in heaven. 
We watch his course with unutterable horror and 
almost with a shuddering pity as he describes it— 


i rushing, ruining along 
Like a great river rich with dead men’s souls.” 
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The unfolding of the character of Festus, again, is no 
less consistently arranged than that of Lucifer. 
Although at the outset all things seem darkling around 
him, “‘ Somewhere,” he consoles himself by thinking, 
“there must be light ;”” adding thereupon— 


“Oh! I feel like a seed in the cold earth 
Quickening at heart and pining for the air.” 


How he quickens, attaining at last a heavenlier and 
serener atmosphere than this, the poem relates. As the 
scroll on which his destiny is recorded is unrolled, gems 
of priceless beauty, emblazoning it in profusion, catch 
the eye and cling to the remembrance. Aspirations, 
for example, like that of the halcyon time when— 


“The world would all be love and song ; Heaven's harps 
And orbs join in: the whole be harmony— 
Distinct, yet blended—blending all in one 
Long and delicious tremble like a chord,” 


Festus immediately afterwards adding— 


** But to Thee, God! all being is a harp 
Whereon Thou makest mightiest melody.” 


Kindred in sentiment to this passage is the thought 
thus more tersely expressed— 


“The world is a great poem, and the worlds 
The words it is writ in, and we souls the thoughts.” 


Asillustrative of the mannerin which “‘Festus” has grown 
under its author’s hand in the course of its repeated 
republication, it will be enough if we here indicate the 
difference between one of the editions (we will take the 
Seventh) and its immediate predecessor. The additional 
passages introduced are remarkably numerous, often 
extending to whole pages together. Instance this :— 
23-25 inclusive, 48-55 mostly, 80-81 and 144-145 both 
again inclusive. Entirely new matter is interpolated 
from 294 to the middle of 297. A fresh scene alto- 
gether is given between 414 and 426—‘‘ EartuH, MIp- 
NIGHT: Festus and Lucifer.” An enumeration of the 
wondrous forms, the “‘ strange commingled shapes” of 
mythology or of popular superstition, such, on the one 
hand, as the centaur, the mermaid, and the seahorse, 
or as, on the other hand, the wyvern, the unicorn, and 
the salamander, is given on page 305. Later on, 
312-315, in the same scene, ‘“‘ Home,” still lengthier 
additions are made to the dialogue between Helen and 
Festus. The earlier part of page 329, again, and from 
the middle of 330 to the middle of 331, are entirely 
original. So likewise are the first twenty-six lines at 
340, the first paragraph of 364, and the whole of 343 
and 344. From the ninth line of 504 to 506 all is new, 
except the last twelve lines of the latter. Numerous 
other additions might be specified in that same re-issue 
of the poem (the Seventh), but the foregoing will suffice 
to show the minute care with which the work has been 
elaborated and re-elaborated by the poet at every 
possible opportunity. Occasionally, as we cannot but 
think, the author, in the course of all his labours of Icve 
in the way of revision, mars by hig intended emendations. 
Thus, for example, in the Hell Scene he has struck out 
the grimly and devilish song of the Fiends, replacing 


it with a sombre chaunt that comes in lieu of it as 
weakly as a diluted paraphrase. The latter, in fact, 
is simply as nothing to the original, which runs thus— 


** Fill the bowl! it burns but blackly ; 

Fill it up with living fire: 

Drunkard! hadst thou sipped as slackly ' 
As thou pourest—pour it higher ! 

Then thou hadst ne’er with me been bound 
In Hell to dwell; 

But let the burning health go round— 
Drunkard !—to Hell! 


“Fill! it drinks but cold and leadly; 

Fill it up with bubbling fire: 

Drink! ’tis nothing half so deadly 
As thy soul when living, Liar! 

Or thou hadst ne’er with me been bound 
In Hell to dwell; 

But let the burning health go round— 
Liar !—to Hell! 


“Fill! it boils but sick and sadly; 

Fill ! some more immortal fire : 

Murderer! drain it quickly, madly, 
As the stab thou gav’st thy sire! 

Or thou hadst ne’er with me been bound 
In Hell to dwell; 

But let the burning health go round— 
Murderer !—to Hell!” 


As modified, or rather transformed, in the Seventh 
edition of ‘‘ Festus,” that ghastly song from the nether- 
most pit is transposed and modulated almost beyond the 
reach of recognition. Mr. Bailey’s mastery over words, 
which he can play with at moments in his lighter 
refrains as dexterously as a juggler with the gilded balls 
he sets whirling about him in cicles, now in this direc- 
tion, now in that, may be illustrated not ineffectively by 
a single stanza of the love-ditty carolled by Harry in 
the Garden Scene— 


** Annie’s eyes are like the night, 
Nell’s are like the morning grey, 
Fanny’s like the gloaming light, 
Hal’s are sunny as the day: 
Bright—dark—blue—grey, 
I could kiss them night and day; 
Grey—blue—dark—bright, 
Morning, evening, noon, and night.” 


Apart from any mere prettinesses such as this, however, 
which but win, as they are only intended to win, a 
passing word of praise, ‘‘ Festus,” by its more serious 
and sustained eloquence, by its lofty purpose and its 
sublime imaginings, commands from us enduring and 
unmeasured admiration. Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost appear together in the closing scene—the 
Heaven of Heavens. Festus, after all his earthly 
wanderings and temptations by the world, by his fleshly 
love, and by Lucifer, is redeemed to everlasting 
happiness. The Saved lift up their rapturous pzans 
of adoration. The Guardian Angel’s benign office is 
accomplished. ‘“‘ Festus” closes with the Divinity’s 


averment— 
“I only am—in might and mercy one, 


I live in all things and am closed in none, 
I only shall be—when the worlds have done 





My boundless Being will but be begun.” 
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In what sense this is articulated has just previously 
been indicated by the Holy Ghost— 
** When seraph, cherub, angel, saint, man, friend, 

Made pure, and unbelieveably uplift 

Above their present state—drawn up to God, 

Like dew into the air—shall be all Heaven ; 

And all souls shall be in God and shall be God.” 
Such is the optimistic creed set forth in ‘‘ Festus,” the 
author of which has certainly through its pages made 
clear the fact that he possesses the rarest poetic genius 
and a truly resplendent imagination. 
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SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
REVIVAL OF LEARNING. 


Part. III. THe PRESENT PERIOD, COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. 


4 fgets and genius were led to the study of anti- 

quity in the golden age of Philology by the 
guiding hands of a multitude of mighty scholars, and 
taste and genius then rose to their loftiest heights. 
Milton, Tasso, and the Italian painters of the sixteenth 
century were the contemporaries of Scaliger, Casaubon, 
and Schioppius. In the next age, when pure classical 
philology declined, taste and genius declined also. The 
admiration of antiquity became a superstitious and 
futile worship: poetry and the arts sank into a high- 
cultured mediocrity, which drew life neither from the 
present nor the past. But the nineteenth century 
opened with a great reaction towards nature, which 
prepared the way for an enlarged conception of anti- 
quity—a conception towards which the world had been 
in fact advancing the whole time, and which it has now 
attained. Other ancient nations besides Greece and 
Rome began to speak to us with their own voices—the 
broken utterances of their long buried inscriptions— 
and to beckon to us with the fragmentary members of 
their shattered monuments. Their voices have grown 
louder, their gestures more peremptory now. The 
great |Semitic nations—Egypt, Assyria, and Phcenicia 
thus are recovering their own accents. India thus 
speaks, and her voice moves the tombs of nations 
which slumber far from her and near to us. These 
nations are no longer known to us from the reports 
only of the Greeks and Romans. They speak with 
their own lips, and rise from their own monuments. 
Not less than this was necessary, in order that they 
might exert an influence on the present. Like those 
of Greece and Rome, their history, their laws, their 
arts give lessons to humanity. They claim affinity 
with one another and with ourselves; they demand to 
be embraced in our conception of antiquity. The 
philosophy of history must include them. 

How have they come to light? In what manner 
did the third great period of learning begin that of 
Comparative Philology? A hundred years ago a French 
Jesuit named Peter Courdoux, out in Pondicherry, was 
struck by the similarity of many words in the sacred 
language of the Brahmins to words in those of the 
European languages with which he was acquainted— 











Greek, Lat 
to the French Academy under the title, ‘‘ How is it 


that in the Sanskrit language a great number of words ' 


is to be found which are common to both Greek and 


Latin?” The Academy could give no answer to this 
question. A little later, the great English linguist, Sir 


William Jones, made a similar report to a learned 
society in Calcutta. But these first observers had no 
power to turn the discovery to account, and the matter 
rested for a couple.of generations. Little would it 
be supposed that a discovery had been made which 
was destined to revolutionize philology, and give a new 
reading to history. But nearly sixty years ago the 
seed met with the ground proper to it in the mind of 
Franz Bopp, the great German scholar, who was the 
father of Comparative Philology. Sanskrit was already 
becoming known to some European scholars: William 


-Humboldt and Jacob Grimm had already perceived 


analogies between it and European languages, when 
Bopp was attracted to the study. His great work, on 
**Comparative Grammar,” the first volume of which 
appeared in 1833, carried out the analogy of the Indian 
and European languages to the fullest extent. From 
the quiet study of a retired student a new datum, or 
set of data issued, which have revolutionized scholar- 
ship, altered our conception of the leading races of the 
world, and perhaps given a new basis for the civili- 
sation of the future. 

The general issues and results which have been 
reached by Comparative Philology are known to 
many readers. The similarity of languages between 
many of the nations of India and of Europe caused 
those nations to be classed together in one great family, 
known as the Indo-Germanic, the Indo-European, and 
latterly, as the Aryan family, and this family was 
distinguished from other families which comprised 
the inferior race, such as the Turian or Turanian, 
otherwise called the Mongolian family. The national 
stocks which belong to the Aryan family were all, 
at a time of immemorial antiquity, living together 
in the Aryan home, the aboriginal seat of the Aryans 
in the high central table land of Asia, north of the 
Himalayas, and east of the Caspian. It is also known 
that at different times—all vastly remote—the Aryan 
tribes left their mother-seat and wandered forth in 
quest of new settlements, conquering and enslaving 
the original population of inferior races wherever they 
went. Nine great stocks of nations, each perhaps 
containing a different migration, have been enume- 
rated, and to these stocks belongs the history of the 
world. Two of them restrained their wanderings 
within the limits of Asia, the Iranian, and the Indian. 
The other seven—the Celtic, Italian, Albanian, Greek, 
Teutonic, Lithuanian, and Slavonic — passed into 
Europe. 

All this is acknowledged by the general consent of 
scholars, though with great variety of opinion on 
details. It may be added that the origin of the remark- 
able group of nations known as Semitic is accounted 
for, if with less unanimity, yet with a fair amount 0 
probability. Those nations are of Aryan affinity, but 
yet present such linguistic peculiarities as to forbid us 
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to include them among the Aryan stocks, It is, then, 
at least highly probable that they arose from a meeting 
of the two Aryan Asian stocks, the Indian and the 
Jranian, after ages of separation, in the Euphratean 
Valley—the Biblical Shinar—where they were mingled 
with aboriginal tribes, and falling into collision with 
one another, gave birth to a peculiar civilisation, which, 
from the first, obtained the name of Semitic, and 
founded the great Assyrian and Babylonian empires. 
At all events, it is perfectly certain that the Semitic 
nations had their habitation in the country from the 
Euphrates on the east to the Halys on the west, that 
they were the first historical nations, and that they 
form what may be called a sub-Aryan group, having 
linguistic affinities with the Aryan languages, but 
affinities somewhat remote, while their character and 
civilisation is wonderfully distinct from that of any of 
the Aryan nations. Thus we have, for the general 
result of Comparative Mythology, the nine great Aryan 
stocks, and their remotest cognate the Semitic group, 
all opposed by the Turanian family of languages, and 
what others there may be. 

What a new interest it gives to the struggle between 
Phoenicia and Greece, and to that between Carthage 
and Rome, to know that the question at issue was 
whether the predominant power of Europe should be 
Semitic or Aryan! What an interest it gives to the 
deadly struggle between the Romans and the Goths 
on the one hand, and the Huns of Attila on the other 
—about a thousand years later than the Semitic 
contest—to know that the real question was concern- 
ing the whole dominion of the Aryans in Europe; that 
the contest lay not between Semite and Aryan, still 
less between Aryan and Aryan, but between Aryan and 
Turanian ; that men of Aryan blood—Roman, Goth, 
and Celt—stood together on the plain of Chalons to 
avert the fearful danger lest all Europe should become 
a Hungary or a Tartary! But we must go on to 
observe how this new key of knowledge has affected 
our whole conception of history, so far forth as lies 
within the range of our present subject. 

We began by saying that the first Revival of Learn- 
ing created the modern world. It put an end to the 
medieval world by disconnecting it from the ancient 
world, and thus it brought to light, as it were, two 
worlds, the old and the middle, whilst at the same 
stroke it created the new cr modern world. ‘These are 
no new assertions. By universal consent, by the un- 
erring instinct of man, history is divided into ancient, 
medieval, and modern, and the only dispute is where 
we should place the beginnings and endings of these 
periods. Believing that the peculiar character of the 
middle period was stamped upon it by Christianity, we 
have ventured to say that the true beginning of that 
period was the coming of Christianity. Believing that 
the peculiar—the eclectic—character of the modern 
period in art and thought is derived from the cognition 
of antiquity, we have ventured to say that the beginning 
of modernism was the Revival of Learning, an era 
which has, however, different dates in the several 
countries of Europe. 

Now let us ask the question whether learning in its 





latest development supports these views; whether 
Comparative Philology has made any discoveries which 
favour this chronology. Comparative Philology tells 
us of the Celtic and of the Teutonic stocks, two im- 
portant members of the Aryan Family ; it enumerates 
the nations contained under these stocks. Now, we 
find nothing in history very memorable about any of 
those nations till just about the Christian era. Not 
till then do we find them coming within the sphere of 
history, and becoming entrusted with the destinies of 
the world. Czsar’s conquest of the Celtic world took 
place about that time; the great Celtic countries— 
Gallia and Britannia were rapidly added to the Empire, 
and became wonderfully Romanised. And at the same 
time began the great collisions between Rome and the 
Teutonic world. The conquests of Cesar laid bare a 
greater world to conquer. A mighty and indomitable 
people were found to have silently filled the vast region 
between the Rhine and the Danube, and the struggle 
between them and the Empire filled the next five 
hundred years with the most tremendous events of 
history. Those Romanised Celts became the Romance 
nations of medieval and modern Europe; those 
Teutonic tribes and confederations which filled the 
woods of Germania, are the Germany, the England, 
the Sweden, of to-day. But medieval history is 
almost wholly the history of the Romance nations and 
the Teutonic nations. Thus Comparative Philology 
shows us two fresh stocks of men—the one included in 
the Empire, the other opposed to the Empire—coming 
into prominence at the same time when the new spirit 
of Christianity was arising to transform the world. 
This tends to give unity to our conception, and it 
seems to us that we get a deeper truth of history by 
accepting this concurrence than by fixing the beginning 
of the middle ages at a later time—for instance, at the 
time of the conversion of these nations to Christianity. 

If this be accepted, we see that the ancient world, or 
the period to be embraced in ancient history, was that 
in which the Semitic nations, and those belonging to 
the Greek and the Italian stocks, rose successively into 
historical greatness. Of those nations the great dis- 
tinguishment was in one word—Art. They had power 
to conceive the arts as distinct from one another, and 
to carry every one of them to perfection. The com- 
plete forms of all the arts were elaborated by them; 
the most perfect models of all the arts belong to them, 
Name any art, and the most perfect master of it is a 
Greek ora Roman. Even their sciences—geometry, 
politics, or ethics—they denominated arts. Hence the 
peculiar quality of the classical spirit—what we call the 
classical purity—the unmingled, single-minded, unem- 
barassed perfection which is noted with wonder in all 
their works. 

The races which were destined to upbuild the middle 
ages had very different gifts from these. The Celts 
have in all ages been chiefly memorable for their mis- 
fortunes. Once in possession, it may be of nearly the 
whole of Europe, it was their fate to be displaced by 
other races. In the infancy of Rome they were for- 
midable to the Republic. As Rome grew, she expelled 
them from Italy, or subdued them there. By Rome's 
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greatest man, the divine peony they were beaten to 
powder on the other side of the Alps and on the other 
side of the ocean. But they were not exterminated ; 
they received the empire; they were merely Roman- 
ised. ‘Their national character remained the same as 
ever. When Rome was struggling with Hannibal, the 
Celts of Gaul received the proposals of the Roman 
ambassadors with roars of laughter, as Livy tells us. 
Cesar describes them as unsettled, unsteady, fond of 
noise, fond of gay colours, never able to combine. 
Their clans never became nations, and he was able to 
subdue them one by one. They were not barbarians, 
but they never rose far from barbarism. Among such 
a people the arts could not flourish much. They had 
not the wonderful power of elaboration which belonged 
to their classical conquerors. Yet they were, perhaps, 
superior to them in part of the material of poetry, in 
insight, and upon the fleeting and mysterious aspects 
of nature. Their poetry exists in snatches, characterised 
by a wild mournfulness, an exquisite pathos, an 
evanescent grace, which cannot be found elsewhere. 
It is difficult to characterise such a race in one word, 
but let us try to do so by their own word, élan. 

And let us characterise the other great race which 
came forward in the middle ages by a word which is 
often heard among some of them—the word geist. The 
nature of the Teuton was always spiritual. Less sus- 
ceptible to outward impressions than the other great 
races, less artistic than the Greek, and destitute of the 
Celtic glamour, he has perhaps something deeper 
within him. This gave him from the beginning a 
better morality than belonged to the nations around 
him: he combined liberty with moral restraint in a 
way that seemed wonderful to Tacitus the Roman and 
to Salvian the Gaul. Certainly the modest youths of 
Germany, bound to their war-chiefs by the tie of com- 
panionship, and urged to daring by voluntary obedience, 
were a contrast with the Roman legionaries, with 
whom military discipline stood in place of every virtue, 
and who obeyed the rod of the centurion not less than 
the call of valour. 

When the Celt and the Teuton became prominent in 
history, a new development of humanity, a new era of 
the world, was clearly about to be. The Celt, a mix- 
ture of glamour and é/an, the Teuton, made of melan- 
choly and humour, were fresh races, ready to receive 
Christianity ; fresh temperaments upon which religion 
acted with a power which it did not exert upon the 
worn-out classical races. Religion drew out the 
utmost force of the nature of both, and the middle ages 
arose—grotesque, mournful, disturbed, yet beautiful 
and most memorable—out of the bloody ruin in which 
the empire sunk: a feast of ravens turned into a 
Chaucerian Assembly of Fowls. 


—* 


BRITISH MUSEUM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


A SERIES of more than 1,000 photographs of the 
treasures in the British Museum has been 
recently issued, whose importance it is almost impos- 
sible to over-estimate, though its shortcomings will, 











we hope, ‘be remedied in the next issue. The collec. 
tion is divided into seven parts :— 


Part I. Pre-historic and Ethnographical Series-Catalogue, by 
A. W. Franks. 
» Il. Egyptian Series-Catalogue, by Dr. Birch. 
» III. Assyrian Series-Catalogue, by Dr. Birch and Mr. G, 
Smith. ‘ 
» IV. Grecian Series-Catalogue, by Dr. Birch. 
V. Etruscan and Roman Series-Catalogue, by Dr. Birch. 
» VI. Antiquities of Britain and Foreign Medieval Art-Cata- 
logue, by A. W. Franks. 
» VII. Seals of Sovereigns, Corporations, &c. Catalogue, by 


W. de Gray Birch. 


An admirable introduction by Mr. Charles Harrison 
begins the catalogue, throughout the pages of which 
much valuable information is scatterred. 


It appears to us that Part VI. is the most incomplete; 
indeed, when we consider the treasures of medizval art 
in the British Museum and their popularity as a 
subject of study at the present time, we are at a loss 
to understand how it is that only six photographs of 
so-called medieval art have been issued. Suppose 
that any one wished to select from the series a 
number of plates illustrating the history of ivory 
carving in all ages, he would only be able to secure 
eleven plates from all the series, and these eleven 
would contain only one English specimen (No. 925), a 
triptych made for John Grandison, Bishop of Exeter 
(1327-1369). So, also, there is only one plate of 
Etruscan jewellery, and none of the Grecian period, 
though knowing the great excellence of works in gold 
of those periods, we should have been glad to see 
many examples from our national collection. We do 
not wish to slight Assyrian sculptures, Egyptian gods, 
or Grecian statuary, but we cannot help being surprised 
at the total neglect shown to the treasures of Gold- 
smith’s work in the Castellani collection for example. 


The series will be of great value in assisting those 
students, and they are many, who have no opportunity 
for lengthened study in the British Museum, to make 
themselves acquainted with specimens illustrating the 
progress of civilisation in all ages and climes. We 
cordially endorse the wish expressed in the catalogue 
that local museums will have their objects photo- 
graphed, so that a system of mutual exchange of copies 
may be established. From a tolerably extensive 
acquaintance with the local museums, we know the 
treasures of art and antiquity some of these contain, 
which by photography might be made available for 
artistic study and archeological appreciation. 


Pre-historic archzology is now taking a high place 
in scientific investigation, and in this series 157 photo- 
graphs are occupied with interesting examples illus- 
trating the Pre-historic remains of Europe and Asia, 
the Ethnography of Africa, Asia, and Oceania, and 
the Antiquities and Ethnography of America. 


Earliest in the historic period comes that wonderful 
people—the Egyptians—whose manners and customs 
are illustrated by 114 photographs. The British 
Museum is extremely rich in illustrations of their civil 
and domestic life. But we must now quote a few 
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words from the catalogue which appear to us especially 


worthy of note— ~- 

“If the other European museums were to adopt a similar 
mode of illustration, the three classes of subjects—physical 
features, architectural remains with their inscriptions, and the 
remains now in the different museums of Europe would give to 
the student of the period of the world’s civilisation a very 

rfect picture. If the suggestion was carried out in sufficient 
detail, an absolutely complete collection might be mace of every 
scrap of material which has come down to us, wherewith to 
construct a history of the progressive state of man’s life in the 
valley of the Nile. Let the college or school tutor attempt to 
teach a student the lists or chronology of the Egyptian dynas- 
ties, and the subject is flat, tame, and uninteresting, call in aid 
the excellent dictionaries edited by Dr. W. Smith, and the 
interest is gréatly enhanced; illustrate the tutor’s lectures by 
the contents of the European museums and the subject becomes 
one of the deepest interest. Let the evidences each European 
museum contains be accurately compared and studied. The 
result must tend greatly to improve the knowledge of the history 
of man on his way onward from savage life to a state of civili- 
sation. It is with these objects that the present photographs 
(which were originally taken for a gentleman for his own personal 
use) have been now made accessible to the student, tutor, and 


public.” 


The earliest specimens in the Egyptian series are 
two false doors (243, 244) of the tomb of Teta, archi- 
tect of the Pyramid of Chefren, or the second 
Pyramid, from Gizeh, date c. 2200 B.c. Then we 
have wooden boxes with the name of King Pepi or 
Phiops (Sixth Dynasty) 2000 B.c. upon them. How 
wonderful, too, to see a treatise on grammar and rhetoric 
for the use of a school written 1800 B.c., or three thou- 
sand six hundred years ago ! 

Thirty years have now elapsed since M. Botta began 
his explorations of the long-buried cities of the Tigro- 
Euphrates Basin. He was soon followed by Mr. 
Layard, who gathered in a rich harvest of slabs and 
other memorials illustrating the doings of forgotten 
monarchs. Of the Babylonish or Chaldean empire, we 
have some terra-cotta bricks c. 1230 B.c. and boundary 
Stones 1110 B.c. The first period of the Assyrian 
empire, [100 B.C. to 909 B.C., is represented by a few 
terra-cotta prisms with historical inscriptions of 
Tiglath-Pileser c. 1120 and interesting personal orna- 
ments. Then we come tothe second period of the 
Assyrian empire (go9g—745 B.C.,) represented by 
seventy-six photographs. The catalogue informs us 
that the chronology of this period is exact, Nimrud 
became the capital, and the palaces there now dis- 
interred were erected during that time. The palace at 
Nimrud was decorated with sculptures by Asshurna- 
zirpal or Asshur. Here isa prayer to the deity by that 
monarch, c. 884 B.C. :— 

“ May the look of pity that shines on thine eternal face dispel 
my grief. 

“ May I never feel the anger and wrath of the God. 

“ May my omissions and my sins be wiped out. 

“ May I find reconciliation with Him, for I am the servant of 
His power, the adorer of the great God. 

“May Thy powerful face come to help me; may it shine like 
Heaven and bless me with happiness and abundance of riches. 

“May it bring forth in abundance, like the earth, happiness 
and every sort of good.” 

A specimen of glass (plate 519a) c. 719 B.C., is con- 
Sidered to be the earliest known specimen of trans- 
parent glass. It is inscribed with the name of Sargon. 








It is interesting to note the decadence in the mode of 
hunting exhibited on later Assyrian sculptures. Two 
hundred years after the reign of Asshur the ‘lions are 
carried into the field and let out of cages, and there 
seems in many other ways to be as much difference in 
the sport as there is in our days between wild duck 
shooting in the open and pigeon shooting at Hur- 
lingham. 

A slab and a monolith, one from Perseopolis, the 
other from Bir, are the only examples of the great 
Persian empire. We then come to the magnificent 
Grecian series, the statues and bas-reliefs of which 
period are so well adapted to photography. 

The oldest known portrait statue in Greek art 
(No. 614) 550 B.c., is a marble statue of Apollo, dedi- 
cated by Chares, inscribed,. “‘I am Chares, son of 
Kleisis, ruler of Teichiousa—an offering to Apollo,” 
from the “sacred way” of the Branchidz in Caria. To 
the same period belongs a lion (615), dedicated as the 
tenth ofa spoil to Apollo, of Branchidz. ‘A comparison 
of these statues with a siliceous stone statue of Asshur, 
c. 884 B.c. (Assyrian series No. 423), from the South- 
west palace of Nimrud,” says Mr. Harrison,‘ shows the 
great connection of Greek art with the Assyrian, show- 
ing that the Greeks were then drawing their inspiration 
from Assyria.” The same feeling is shown in the early 
terra cotta Greek vases (plates 744-52). The Athenian 
Republic was assuming shape B.c. 594. The rise of 
the Greek system of anthropomorphism or man-worship 
in a divine form is so well expressed in the introduction 
that we will quote it :— 


“The nature worship of the Asiatic, the fetich worship of the 
Egyptian, the rise of Buddhism in the Sixth Century sic., the 
protest against Brahminism, but ill assorted with the intelligence 
produced by this city life. None of these systems sufficiently 
elevated man generically, which was now the type of prowess, 
the necessary product of this city life. Nor did they do enough 
for the physical personification of the tribal legends and conse- 
quent glorifying of the founders of each city. Something yet 
was wanting. The meaning and derivation of many Aryan words 
had by this time been lost. Aryan words descriptive originally 
of the physical effects of nature lost theif meaning. The easy 
transposition from the explicable to the mystic caused the 
attributing man’s ideal and human qualities to the gods. Words 
at first simply applied to outward effects or phenomena became 
the names of personal gods. Man’s deeds and the verbal legends 
of each city were attributed to the mystic gods, and a system of 
mythology created. This mythology and elevation of the gods, 
the counterpart of man, begat a desire to erect abodes for the 
preservation of the god..... So thoroughly wrought out was 
the conception of the beautiful human animal as to make an idol 
of it. In order to glorify it on earth it was made a divinity in 
heaven, the highest form of anthropomorphism.” 


The old Parthenon was destroyed by the Persians and 
the new one erected B.c. 440, under Pericles. No less 
than ninety-two photographs are devoted to the sculpture 
in this unrivalled masterpiece. Let us consider a few 
facts respecting its erection. Upon its frieze the Panathe 
naic procession is represented. Sixteen out of its ninety- 
two metopes are in the Elgin Gallery, these being 
bas-reliefs, in the square spaces between the triglyphs 
on the outer cornice. These are chiefly. devoted to 
groups of combatants. Itis Mr. Cox’s theory that the 
mythology of the Centaurs is derived from the same 
idea found in the Vedic hymns, being in reality like the 
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Sanskrit Gandharvas, the bright clouds in whose arms 
the sun reposes as he goes through the sky, their 
slaughter being the dispersion of the vapours by that 
luminary. The Panathenaic procession took place at 
Athens every third year in honour of Athéné. The festi- 
vities included gymnastic games and musical perform- 
ances, and on the’ last day the festive procession took 
place which is represented on these exquisite slabs. 
Young virgins of high families had -previously been 
engaged embroidering the feplus, or sacred veil, which on 
this solemn day was borne in procession and placed on 
the knees of the goddess in her temple. About forty 
photographs illustrate Greek painted vases — those 
fictile memorials which throw so much light on the 
social life of the country. 

In the Roman series it is interesting to note, in 
plates 817-27, Roman reproductions of celebrated 
Greek originals. As men advanced in civilisation and 
intellectual thought, the glorification of the physical 
part of man passed away, and the Romans worshipped 
Nature, retaining the early Gods in their mythology. 
The British Museum has a remarkably fine series of 
portrait busts, and these are represented by -plates 
842-860. 

We have spoken of the shortcomings of the medizeval 
section. We look in vain for those church vessels on 
which the medizval craftsmen loved to impress their 
genius, and two plates only are devoted to the celebrated 
enamel work of Limoges. Among the seals we notice 
one very interesting plate, containing thirty-four 
examples of antique gems in medieval settings. . Mr. 
Roach Smith once wrote on this subject in Collectanea 
Antiqua, and the subject is one of great interest. 
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HOW TO MINIMIZE OUR POOR 
RATES. 





Te rat ok Ons like this was the title of a paper 
read at the recent Social Science Congress, at 
Plymouth, by a staunch philanthropist, Mr. Francis 
Fuller, and the subject, as well as the matter of that 
paper, are so important to all classes of Englishmen 
that a few remarks upon it cannot be inopportune. 
Pauperism, we conceive, is not the best or most welcome 
condition even in the eyes of the habitual and abject 
auper ; whilst in the tax-payer’s point of view it is a 

ydra, at every head of which an untiring axe should 
be laid. In Mr. Fuller both these divisions of society 
have a friend ready with assistance. He sees that vast 
tracts of this ogee d of ours are utterly uncultivated, 
that many acres of it are only half-cultivated, that 
the normal tillers of the soil are unequal, through 
defect of numbers and skill, to the task of tilling it, 
and that a vast power of labour “ in posse ” is utterly 
wasted and thrown away, because supineness and a 
spirit of laissez-faire consider enough done if the poor, 
wan, mealy-faced children in British workhouses are 
taught their A B C and trotted out for a walk by the 
schoolmistress, or sent on errands into the town by the 





master, oblivious of or indifferent to the certainty that 
in such workhouses the young suck in the seeds of 
vice concurrently with the rudiments of learning, and 
at the same time contract a poverty of stamina which 
would in great part cease to characterize them, if they 
were early deported to a farm-school or industrial 
training farm at some suitable spot in the open 
country. Mr. Fuller’s own model, and it is one that 
he can adduce with just pride, as one of its consistent 
friends and supporters is the Philanthropic Farm 
school at Redhill, Surrey; but there is no reason why 
the type should not be reproduced almost “ad 
infinitum,” and if there are financial or political 
reasons why the State should not take the question in 
hand directly, at any rate it ought to give the utmost 
facility to committees and associations undertaking the 
task upon sound and feasible principles. No small 
help, for example, might be rendered by the sale ata 
nominal value of some of the Crown lands that are now 
waste, and that, with some skilled labour and much of 
the labour of prentice-hands, might be brought into a 
condition more creditable to a professedly agricultural 
country, and more helpful to the problem which our 
nation has the most urgent need to solve—the reduc- 
tion of its dependence for the necessaries of life upon 
imported food. In such farm-schools, the young might 
from a very early age be taught and trained to the 
most healthful of all industries—the cultivation of 
soil—and this, in such wise that the education of the 
mind and head should not be forgotten, indeed, that 
respect should be had to mental and moral and 
religious training. The out-door occupation would be 
the very best thing to recruit and invigorate little 
frames too often weakly from hereditary taint and 
transmitted poverty and disease, and there would be 
this advantage that the craft acquired in such occu- 
pation would be more certain to find a market than 
any of those manifold “ over-handed” trades, which in 
England can count upon a supply of workmen very 
much in excess of the demand, and therefore are 
unwitting traps to semi-starvation. As Mr. Fuller, 
too, most sensibly remarks, the training which he 
propounds is not limited to the one sex alone. Whilst 
the boys may be trained into skilled agriculturists, a 
mighty army to cultivate our wastes, to enrich our 
national exchequer, to “‘ multiply exceedingly ” our food 
supply, the industry of females as well as of males 
may bé utilized effectively in the model training farm. 
“Good milk, buiter, and eggs are amongst the articles 
of consumption of which our native product is most 
deficient, to the great injury of public health and 
comfort. The poultry-yard, the dairy, &c., would 
provide better and more pleasant employment than the 
closely pent up mantua-maker’s room, or the famish- 
ing needle-woman’s garret ; while the various domestic 
and collateral branches, such as baking, brewing, cook- 
ing, mending, and other services incidental to large 
establishments, would rear up a class of healthy, 
active, intelligent servants, eminently qualified to 
make good housewives—wives invaluable, for example, 
to emigrants and all settlers upon land at home or 
abroad.” —P. 4. 
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It need scarcely be said that such training-schools for 
the juvenile pauper are at present quite the exception. 
Too often there is no industrial training in connection 
with the workhouse school, and where there is any, it 
js sure to be tailoring, shoemaking, or carpentering, in 
effect training for a handicraft that is over-handed. 
But it is obvious that this latter resort is but a very 
partial solution of a most perplexing problem; whereas 
the words of Solomon still command universal 
acceptance, that ‘‘ much food is in the tillage of the 
poor.” Nor is it only as to the juveniles that Mr. 
Fuller would enforce agricultural training and agricul- 
tural: labour—the latter as more or less a repayal of 
the cost of maintenance and training. He holds that 
for the adult pauper also, in a very large measure, 
might be provided agricultural work in and about the 
land, both to its advantage and his own. And the scheme 
might be made to embrace the out-door pauper also, 
its principle being that none should idly consume the 
pauper’s dole, but all be put in the way of learning 
how to earn the bread of honest labour in a field that 
by no possibility can, in our day at all events, be over- 
stocked. If it could, there would be the safety-valve 
of emigration ; but with our 32,000,000 acres of uncul- 
tivated land, of which about 25,000,000 acres are avail- 
able, if the effort is made, for the increase of our food 
supply there is no real likelihood that farm-schools and 
industrial training can more than meet half-way the 
demand for tillers. EEven were it otherwise, there are 
many land-owners and employers of agricultural 
labour who would find work for gangs or com- 
anies of such skilled husbandmen as would thus be 
in the market. It is very much more widely recog- 
nised than it was twenty years ago, that to increase 
the fertility of our soils and to make the land yield the 
fruits of increase in a remunerative ratio there is need 
of something more than mere surface-breaking, the 
mere uncrusting of a stratum of nine inches. It 
is desirable that others beside market-gardeners should 
try the plan of trenching or otherwise up-turning their 
land to the depth of even thirty inches, and not only 
applying manure at different points of the process, 
but laying a coat of it in the bottom. The yield of 
land so prepared would not only multiply the crops to 
a degree undreamed of by. the old-fashioned “ slow- 
coach,” but also supply in increased quantity of straw 
and green crops the means for that extra manure, 
which at first sight seems the fatal hindrance to the 
scLeme. At present the real hindrance is lack of 
hands—that is, of intelligent hands, whether it be to 
grapple with the question of trenching acre after acre, in 
this effectual mode by spade husbandry, or (calling 
Science into council) to work the Tweeddale plough in 
conjunction with the Tweeddale subsoil trench-plough, 
or the steam-cultivator, which is the perfection of 
culture. The case would be altered, could we count 
upon the services at call of such a band of skilled 
workmen, or of such thoroughly trained individuals as 
the system advocated in Mr. Fuller’s paper has an 
eye on. 

This system would, it is evident, contain in itself the 
elements of self-support. The labour even of novices 
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would go towards their keep. By-and-bye that of pro- 
ficients would, it may be, yield a surplus, and of such 
surplus, be it remembered, some portion, at all events, 
ought to return to the creators of it, in the way of 
bonus, or premium, or a starting-fund when they go 
forth on their own account. But even without a sur- 
plus, it would be something to have found an adequate 
vent for labour running to waste; to have contributed 
towards the supply of .the necessaries of life such an 
increase of home-produce as should reduce the bill of 
£40,000,000 in money value paid yearly by us for im- 
ported food, and by trebling that produce with the aid 
of paupers and idlers pressed into the work, to have 
rendered impossible the starvation and semi-starvation 
which is a crying scandal to one of the richest nations 
under heaven. 

Collaterally with his main proposition, the author 
of the paper which we have been discussing has a word 
to say about allotments and bits of land let on liberal 
terms by the landowner to his cottagers. It is often 
said that a pig is ‘“‘the cottager’s bank.” Mr. Fuller 
would give him the chance of better investments and 
larger savings in the shape of a cow. He doubts if the 
demand for a rise in money wages will prove a panacea 
for the labourers’ ills, and holds rather that “ if the men 
were properly housed, had good gardens, were en- 
couraged to keep pigs, poultry, and cows,” and could be 
assured “‘ a secure interest in some portion of land,” a 
strike among agricultural labourers would be a simple 
impossibility. And we agree with him thoroughly, as at 
the present moment. What we shall come to, if the 
time slips by and the farmers are embittered against 
the labourer, who in his turn is untaught, his fidelity to 
his employer, and his simplicity, which has kept hima 
finer specimen than even “‘the finest pisantry in the 
world,” by the preachments of self-seeking agitators, 
God only knows! The remnant of feudalism is a fine 
thing; the traces of a patriarchal relation between 
master and man are delightful to think of. But there 
are two sides to a contract, a relationship, or a connec- 
tion. It is not fair or just, and, as education spréads, this 
will be borne in more and more upon the English 
labourer, that he should work and others enter into the 
fruits of his work, without the faintest hope of his own 
bettering, without the slightest interest in the success of 
the harvest which he helps to reap. And it onlyneeds that 
landlords, instead of giving way to the present craze 
for gigantic farms, for adding field to field, where 
already the farms vary from 800 to 1200 acres, should 
encourage little holdings, snug plots of three or four 
acres, here and there on their estates, and secure these 
as far as possible by long lease to striving families whom 
they know and can trust, and whom, by so doing, they 
can help to better themselves. It must not, however, 
be the mocking policy of the farmer, quoted by Mr. 
Fuller, who, holding 1,200 acres at an average rent of 
£1 per acre, is kind enough to allow his labourers 
allotments at a shilling per rod, or £8 per acre. But 
at a fair rent, the labourer with a thrifty helpmate and 
a couple of growing boys will make an allotment of 
four acres a credit to the estate of which it is a corner, 
and withal enhance his money payment by the tender 
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of an attachment and loyalty never found wanting at 
the needful hour. That this sort of land-letting would 
tend to the more thorough cultivation of land, now half 
tilled, no thinking man can doubt. That it would 
multiply produce, increase the means of subsistence, 
and directly or indirectly relieve the poor-rates, is as 
little to be questioned. And the principle might extend 
with advantage to those wholly or entirely waste 
lands which are such a problem to the legislature. 
What shall we do with them? A really great states- 
man would do something more than leave to subor- 
dinates the vamping-up of an ‘‘ Enclosures Act,” which 
keeps the word of promise to the ear, but in reality is 
the work of doctrinaires who are ignorant of the tracts, 
the populations, and the conditions for which they legis- 
late. He would ransack history, old and new, for a 
workable pattern of what we may term ‘‘ home-coloni- 
sation,” and see whether he could not evolve a scheme 
to make our England a hundred-fold more fertile, and 
our English hearts and trade a thousand times more 
equably happy and well-to-do. 

If ever this regenerator is to arrive, his advent will 
have been rendered possible and his task the easier for 
such earnest and irrepressible pioneers as Mr. Fuller; 
irrepressible we say advisedly, and irrepressible in the 
best sense; for that which the Times laughed to scorn, 
in 1870, when Mr. Fuller propounded his plan in the 
interest of the poor, and of waste lands for them to 
cultivate, the Times of 1872, in a recent article, has 
actually endorsed and appropriated. Let this omen 
make him of good cheer, to go on and conquer. 
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LOCALITY AND GENIUS. 








S there any perceptible connection traceable between 

- locality and genius? The rivers are coloured by 
their beds, the brightest birds are found where vege- 
tation is most gorgeous, flowers can be rendered 
deeper or paler in their tints by the addition of 
chemical elements to the soil, the habitat effects the 
race. Can we carry the process higher and into more 
subtle regions, so as to chemically decompose the 
nature of a great man, and lay bare all the sources of 
mental alimentation? We are all ready to admit the 
larger influences. Everybody talks of the spirit of the 
age. One mind forms another. A school of poetry, 
science, or philosophy springs from what is called a 
new point of departure, due to an original and not an 
imitative genius. Our institutions have been compared 
to the shadows cast by the human figure. A student’s 
reading makes the tone of his mind, by the double 
process of creation and correction. ‘‘ The secret 
studies of an author,” says Longfellow, “are the 
sunken piers on which is built the bridge of his fame, 
spanning the dark waters of oblivion.” 

But the point of interest is this—Does scenery act 
upon the mind, directly or indirectly, affecting its 
character, its tendencies, and’ its modes of expression, 
more minutely than we find is the case with nations, 
races, and varieties? We know that Englishmen have 





certain mental and bodily peculiarities, attributable to 
inheritance, an insular residence, and a_ peculiar 
climate. Can we push our analysis further and closer, 
and say that certain parts of England produce a kind 
of men, distinct in every way, as much by language as 
by customs, and more by mind than by anything else? 
In short, can we specify what may be called county 
characteristics? Speaking broadly, perhaps we can, 
though these characteristics are being lost, just as 
county words and phrases are only to be found in 
remote and less accessible districts. As Fuller says, 
with his usual quaintness, ‘‘ England may not unfitly 
be compared to a house, not very great, but convenient, 
and the several shires may properly be considered the 
rooms thereof.” We may run over some of his charac- 
teristics illustrative of the subject. Kent, for example, 
was once considered as being an epitome of England; 
hence the phrase “neither in Kent nor in Christen- 
dom.” Devon was famous for its race of gentlemen. 
It was Queen Elizabeth who said of its inhabitants, 
that they were “‘all born courtiers, with a becoming 
confidence,” and the county has certainly produced as 
many judges, statesmen, soldiers, seamen, and able 
men as any other. Lancashire was famous for fair 
women, but this was before the cotton-trade had done 
so much to deface the aspect of the county and pollute 
its pure air. Leicestershire, a fruitful pasture land, 
has produced writers and geniuses of all kinds. 
Lincolnshire has a special history, and Fuller sums it 
up by saying ‘‘no county has worse houses or better 
churches.” Middlesex, inclusive of London, has given 
birth to a great number of students and controllers of 
men, but few clerics. Novelists, dramatists, poets, 
statesmen, and soldiers have found their occupation 
and inspiration here. Cities, we are told, breed 
effeminate men. London, up to Fuller’s time, was 
noted for its military heroes. ‘‘ No city in Europe 
hath bred more (if not too many of late); and, indeed, 


we had better tradesmen if worse soldiers,” . says- 


Fuller. Norfolkians were noted for their phlegmatic 
sturdiness: Coke, Thorpe, and others were born in 
this county. Northampton has been distinguished for 
its deep scholars, statesmen, soldiers, and clerics—“ no 
county in England yielding more noble men; no noble 
men in England having fairer habitations.” It is a 
grazing county, with immense fields, few elevations, 
and not many trees. Northumberland has bred most 
hardy men, soldiers in times when there was fighting 
to be done, and singers, mystical and metaphysical, in 
these later days. Warwickshire produced Shakspeare. 
It is a rich, well-wooded, rolling, and picturesque 
county—‘ the heart, but not the core of England.” 
Worcester and York have given birth to many prelates 
and poets. Of the Isle of Wight it is said that it 
hath “‘ no monks, lawyers, nor forces.” 

These are only rough glimpses of a great fact—that 
the character of local scenery, superadded to county 
characteristics, does exert an appreciable effect upon 
the mind. an effect that is visible most remarkably 0 
men of genius, and especially in those who in any way 
act as interpreters for others. The county of Notting- 
ham, for example, has mild, piacid beauties of its own 
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Its worthies are not numerous in the past, and yet it 
has, in the present century, produced more poets than 
any other three counties in England, from meditative 
Kirke White to imaginative Philip James Bailey and 
lyrical Mr. Bradbury. Nottingham itself is a centre 
of taste. A poet is honoured in his own country. Art 
is largely cultivated, though perhaps dilettantism is too 
common in its lighter and lower forms. Clifton Grove 
and the brawling Trent must be made responsible for 
what can hardly owe its origin to lake-making or 
designing. Devonshire and Cornwall are illustrations 
of another kind. They feed the poetic from other 
counties, but they can hardly be said to have produced 
a great poet between them. It is true that Gay, the 
author of the Beggars’ Opera, was a native of Barn- 
staple, and that one or two forgotten poets may be 
disentombed from local histories and ancient books, 
but the great fact remains that counties full of splendid 
scenery, wild legends, and cultivated men and women, 
have not given birth to a single great poet. Shelley 
drew inspiration from the rugged north coast of Devon ; 
Herrick trilled out many of his lyrics amidst the flowers 
and the beauties of the county he thought rather dull ; 
whilst Cornwall has inspired our living Laureate and 
others who sing in a lower strain. But Devonshire 
has been the paradise of painters. It abounds in pretty 
landscapes that suggest transference to canvas. Corn- 
wall is the same. The desire to reproduce is more 
common than the desire to create. Even the yeasty 
waves tempt the painter rather than inspire the poet. 
Both counties abound in painters, and their local exhi- 
bitions cannot well be excelled in any other province 
in the country. The painters of eminence are 
numerous. James Northcote, Samuel Prout, the 
water-colourist, Benjamin Robert Haydon, Sir C. Lock 
Eastlake, and Philip Hutchings Rogers were all natives 
of Plymouth, but they were not all landscape-painters, 
of whom it has been said, “‘ Their art is so easy.” 
Samuel Cook, another water-colour artist, was born at 
Camelford, in Cornwall, whilst Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
the most brilliant of English colourists, was born at 
Plympton, near Plymouth. Sir Joshua, as an acute 
critic observes, never shook off his country birth, never 
trusted himself ‘‘ outside the park-palings.” ~-His 
Madonnas were only country girls. It is ‘a pleasant 
world,” he used to say, and, “with diligence, a 
painter’s is a happy life.” Somewhere, about all his 
pictures, there is a remembrance of his native county. 
We have thus lightly played with the fringe of a 
great subject, suggesting rather than demonstrating 
the influence of nature upon the mind and its moods 
and tendencies. Local scenes are the fore-ground and 
and back-ground of the life of many a man of genius. 
They constitute his physical environment, and they 
have their effect accordingly. He uses them as many 
writers do music—not as thinking of them, but as 
being moved to thought by means of their aid. They 
Weave themselves into his nature as the tones of music 
charm his sense and give flow to his words. Our 
modern poets prefer Italy, but they never wholly 
emancipate themselves from the influence of the scenes 


of their earlier life, They dream of home, and as we 


never dream that we are younger than we are, even 
when we lift the latch of the old home and wander by 
the little stream, or muse.on the grassy knoll by the 
church, they carry with them into foreign lands and 
new abodes the impress of an earlier consciousness, 
the magic of a more simple life. The novelist loves 
the city streets, because he studies men and women, 
but he talks with the trees as he writes, and the 
shadows of the country are with him in his retirement. 
If we would understand Shakspeare in a new sense, we 
must make our pilgrimage to Stratfordsto Charlcote 
Park, to Ann Hathaway’s cottage. A great man’s 
birth-place has always this charm about it—we seem 
to be in the midst of the influences that helped to 
fashion his character and inspire his aims. His genius 
may have embraced the world, but we like, for all that, 
to hang over his cradle. Tennyson “hangs with 
grooms and porters on the bridge,” and the sight of 
“‘ the three tall spires” lights up the romance of Lady 
Godiva. In short, we cannot emancipate ourselves 
from the charm of locality. We insensibly connect it 
with the hero or the heroine, the singer or the painter, 
the sayer or the doer. ‘“ Nature is the incarnation of 
all thought, and turns to thought again, as ice becomes 
water and gas. The world is mind precipitated, and 
the volatile essence is for ever escaping again into the 
state of free thought.” 
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REVIEWS. 


Charles Dickens as a Reader. 
London: Chapman and Hall. 


This contribution to the biography of our Victorian 
humourist is the more welcome as at the rate of modern 
progress in such matters it is likely to be longere Forster's 
** Life of Dickens” will be completed. It treats of one of 
the most singular and successful phases of his literary life, 
and it is the tribute of one who had special opportunities 
from constant nearness of knowing the mind and motives 
or sentiments of the author-reader, whose readings he has 
conceived the happy thoughts of chronicling. A happy 
thought to conceive : a difficult task to realise! This will 
be felt by any one who essays in the case of a friend to 
dissever him in thought from the work on which he-is best 
known, or to sketch one side of a friend's life without 
taking the other equally into account. On taking up this 
book, we own that we doubted whether the writer of it 
could succeed in setting before us his departed friend as a 
reader without promiscuously running into reviews and 
notices of his inimitable works of fiction. But there is no 
doubt he has succeeded; and, more than that, written a 
page or section of literary biography which no biographer 
of Dickens, how able soever, can possibly afford to ignore. 
Mr. Kent's volume begins with an introductory chapter, 
the scope of which is to trace Dickens’ success in the 





By Cuarves Kent. 
1872. 


vocation which latterly became almost as much his proper 
one as that of a novelist, in which he had already become 
so famous to the innate gift of impersonation, the born 
fitness to be a consummate actor which he possessed so 





indisputably. This gift and fitness, which by a retrospect 
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of the stage at its best he shows to have enabled some 
actors, like Henderson and Betterton, to conquer personal 
and physical drawbacks, sufficed to make Charles Dickens 
leap as it were at one bound to the top of a vantage 
ground which he created for himself. The first to imper- 
sonate his own literary creations, his genius, his pains, 
his temperament, and the dramatic element in his 
character combined to make him “per saltum”’ ‘the 
Reader” par excellence whom not to have heard and 
listened to argued one spiritless, isolated, and indifferent 
to the highest intellectual treats. Here was, as it were, a 
solving in the Victorian age of the question how the Eliza- 
bethan drama attained its fame and popularity without the 
accessories of scenic illusion; for here was one who in 
evening costume, behind a certain desk, with book before 
him and paper-knife in hand carried off his hearers to the 
scenes in which fancy chose to place him for the moment, 
and put off his own individuality more completely than by 
any change of dress, assuming perforce an endless variety 
of characters, in each of which, however diverse and 
distant from each other, he was equally happy ‘and at 
home. ‘‘ We were as conscious,” writes Mr. Kent, ‘‘ as 
though we saw them, of the bald head, the spectacles, and 
“the little garters of Mr. Pickwick—of the snuffy tones, the 
immense umbrella, and the voluminous bonnet and gown 
of Mrs. Gamp—of the belcher neck-tie, the mother-of- 
pearl buttons, and the coloured waistcoat of the voluble 
Cheap Jack—of little Paul’s sweet face and gentle accents 
—of the one eye and the well-known pair of Wellingtons 
adorning the head and legs of Mr. Wackford Squeers—of 
Sam’s imperturbable nonchalance—and of Mr. Peggotty’s 
hearty, briny, sou’-wester of a voice and general de- 
meanour.”—P. 33. 

The writer of the book before us refers us for the secret 
of so wonderful a talent to Dickens’ inborn aptitude in the 
first instance, but to his preliminary practice in private 
theatricals, in a secondary degree, and though last, not 
least, to that elaboration of touching and retouching which 
made his novels the perfect creations what they are, and 
his readings of them what we shall never hear again. As 
to his readings, “it was not by any means that having 
written a story years previously, he had in his new capa- 
city as a reciter, merely to select two or three chapters 
from it and read them off with an air of animation. 
Virtually the fragmentary portions taken from his larger 
works were rewritten by him with countless elisions and 
eliminations after having been selected. Reprinted in 
their new shape, each as a “reading,” they were then 
touched and retouched by their author, pen in hand, until 
at the-end of a long succession of revisions, the pages 
came to be cobwebbed over with a wonderfully intricate 
network of blots and lines in the way of correction or of 
obliteration. Several of the leaves, in this way, what with 
the black letterpress on the white paper, being scored out 
or interwoven with a tracery in red ink and blue ink alter- 
nately, present to view a curiously particoloured or tesse- 
lated appearance.”’ A specimen page from the “ Reading of 
Little Dombey " (see p. 177) will illustrate the above para- 
graph more vividly than any mere verbal descriptian, and 
conduce to impress readers with a firmer conviction that 
success is, after all, not less the result of inborn genius 
than of earnest pains and endeavours after perfectness. 

In the book under review will be found a very clear and 
exact record of the sequence of Dickens’ Readings, from the 
first of them, read privately to a home-group in 1143, at his 
friend Mr. John Forster’s chambers, to the last, at which, 





on the 15th of March, 1870, on the platform of St. James’ 
Hall, Piccadilly, ‘he vanished,” to use his own words, 
“from these garish lights now for evermore.” In the 
interval he had learnt to hold his audience enwrapt in 
delighted attention, first in behalf of divers charitable insti- 
tutions, and then, later on, for his own profit; he had made 
his progresses,” philanthropical and professional; in re. 
sponse to as absorbing expectation as awaits the coming 
of some mighty conqueror or deliverer; he had grown to 
love and know and read his public with as keen a fondness 
as was that with which it repaid him at every reading, 
Space forbids our enumerating these progresses, which 
were, some of them, conducted at his own expense, and 
others arranged and undertaken by skilled organisers, such 
as Messrs. Chappell, of New Bond-street, a better system 
for the author-reader, because it left him freer from 
collateral anxiety, and abler to devote himself to the 
realization of his especial task. Perhaps the Birmingham 
readings, those at the British Embassy in Paris, and the 
readings in the United States, have been remembered as 
the most signally famous, but no one who heard Dickens 
read in the English provinces has ever forgotten it, or 
heard his like elsewhere in town or country. The Trial 
Scene in ‘* Pickwick” was one of his most !amous efforts, 
and this, unlike most of his readings, was read as 
it was written, with scarcely a touch of pen or pencil. On 
the other hand, “‘ David Copperfield” was considerably cut 
down (Mr. Kent seems to think almost in excess) for the 
purposes of reading, and this ‘“‘ David Copperfield,” we are 
reminded, was Dickens’ “favourite child of fancy” (see 
p. 122). We may have our own ideas about the omission 
in it of Ham’s grief at Little Em’ly’s elopement with 
Steerforth, and other very touching matter in a like vein, 
but the creator of these characters knew himself, his 
creations, and his audience, as indeed he manifested on 
another occasion when at an experimental reading of 
“ Sikes and Nancy” before a select party of friends and 
critics in November 1868, he abruptly terminated that 
thrilling tragedy at the point where Sikes burns the club, 
drags after him the dog, with its feet dabbled in blood, and 
locks the door of the house after him. The author of 
** Dickens as a Reader” would have had him add a touch 
or two about Sikes’ flight and remorseful horrors, but 
Dickens held his own. ‘ My dear fellow,” he wrote, 
** believe me that no audience upon earth could be held for 
ten minutes after the girl's death. Give them time, and 
they would be revengefu! for having had such a strain put 
upon them. ‘Trust me to be right. I stand there andl 
know ” (p. 260). And right most probably he was, though 
we learn that he was over-persuaded, and eventually 
supplemented his reading by a page or two of manuscript 
exhibiting ‘‘a cunning mastery of all the powers of con- 
densation.’’ To have heard him read “ Sikes and Nancy,” 
or the closing scene of his reading of ‘* Nicholas Nickleby,” 
the thrashing of the “‘ cheap—the terribly cheap Yorkshire 
schoolmaster,”’ was a sensation never to be forgotten. In 
the humorous vein, ‘‘ Mrs. Gamp,” “‘ Bob Sawyer’s Party,” 
and “the Trial from Pickwick”’ afforded the fullest play 
for his life-like pourtrayal of character, and his exquisite 
and versatile powers of mimicry; whilst “the Cricket,” 
“the Chimes,” “the Boy at Mugby,” and the story of 
** Little Dombey ” have champions among the reminiscents 
of Dickens’ readings each hot and strong in their several 
predilections. Perhaps all this difference of opinion as to 
his best ‘“‘reading”’ is only a token of his excellence in 
all; due to his inborn gift of acting. A sense of having 
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this gift is shown by him in the “ Day-dream”’ which 
he confided to the writer of this pleasant volume a short 
time before his death, under the shadow of the old Abbey 
where he sleeps. His day-dream was “ to settle down now 
for the remainder of my life within easy distance of a great 
theatre, in the direction of which I should hold supreme 
authority. . It should be a house, of course, having a 
skilled and noble company, and one in every way magni- 
ficently appointed. The pieces acted should be dealt with 
according to my pleasure, and touched up here and there 
in obedience to my own judgment, the players as well as 
the plays .being absolutely under my own command. 
There,” said he, laughingly, and in a glow at the mere 
fancy, “that’s my day-dream”’ (p. 264). By the light of it 
we seem to see his own eminent success, the more assured 
because his “‘ troop of actors’’ was himself, a more abso- 
lutely manageable body, we suspect, than ever fell to the 
disposal of the Kembles, Macready, or Charles Kean. In 
closing Mr. Kent’s book, we thank him sincerely for a high 
intellectual treat, and a charming labour-of-love. 


The Prayers of Erasmus. Translated and Edited by 
CHARLES Simeon CoLpweLl, B.A. London: John 
Hodges. 1872. 


Familiar as most readers are with the colloquies and the 
adages of Erasmus, we are not aware that attention has 
been much drawn tohis prayers. And yet these are essen- 
tial to a fair study and estimate of him whom Pope 


described as 
“ The great Erasmus, injured name,” 


and Mr. Coldwell deserves the thanks of all ages for having 
translated them for the use of the young as well as of 
mature Christians. In his brief preface he fixes the date ot 
these prayers at A.D. 1535, a year before Erasmus’ death, 
and informs us that they were written for the use of a friend's 
son. Never translated before in their entirety, a few of 
them appeared, it would seem in the Primer—that, for 
instance, ‘‘ For the Peace of the Church,” page 42, that 
headed ‘‘ The Communicant’s Prayer,” page 20, and that 
“In Serious Illness,” which was used by Thomas Crom- 
well on the scaffold, and erroneously supposed by Mr. 
Froude to have been Cromwell’s own composition. In the 
preface, too, a laudable endeavour is made to rehabilitate a 
character which has suffered much from modern detractors, 
as was natural enough if we consider the attitude which 
Erasmus adopted in reference to the right of private judg- 
ment claimed by the Reformed Churches; and if he had 
not the courage of a martyr, at least, urges his apologist, 
he had that of a confessor, whilst for his edition of the 
Greek Testament, his labours in revising the Latin 
Vulgate, and his paraphrase of the New Testament, he 
deserves the veneration of the descendants of those whom 
he loved and lived in amity with. ‘ Erasmus,” writes 
Mr. Coldwell, “looked so far beyond his own time that 
éven now his work cannot be rightly judged, but if ever 
the divisions of the Church are healed, he will be remem- 
bered as not only the Precursor of the Reformation, but 
also of the Reunion of Christendom "—p. xiv. 

The prayers, which we have examined, appear to be 
well and succinctly translated. The ‘ Communicant’s 
Prayer,” and the “ Prayer in Illness,” with those to Christ 
“At Daybreak” sand “ At Night,” come most up to the 
Standard of our modern ideal. We are inclined to regard 
Some of the others, especially the “‘ Prayer to Jesus”’ 
(pp. 20-42) as more adapted for a “ meditation” or “ reli- 
§i0us exercise’ of a reflective character. So, too, are the 





arrangements of the Lord’s Prayer into separate para- 
phrastic supplications for each day of the week. But the 
little volume must be tried before it can be proved, and we 
cannot say that as yet we have had time for this. The 
name, however, of Erasmus is a guarantee for its being 
quite worth adding to the list of manuals of devotion. 


The Insidious Thief. A Tale for Humble Folks. By 
One of Themselves. London: Samuel Tinsley, 
34, Southampton-street. 


Mr. Samuel Tinsley, the publisher of this work, deserves 
some credit for having broken through the traditional 
practice of three-volume novels, and adopted the system of 
bringing out his stories each complete in one volume. The 
mysterious title of the present book is explained by the 
closing paragraph of the first chapter :— 


‘ About this time my father began to get acquainted with a shadowy 
friend—strong drink—and I have christened it ‘ The Insidious Thief.’ ” 


There is practically no story in the book. The father of 
the narrator is a city clerk, who is first discovered living in 
a court in the City of London, but afterwards obtains a 
situation good enough to enable him to take a villa at 
Lewisham. Here he gets into the habit of spending his 
evenings at a public-house called the ‘‘ Golden Horn,” and 
by degrees goes through all the various phases in the 
downfall of the conventional drunkard, and finally loses 
his situation. After the family have undergone all sorts uf 
privations, he takes the pledge and becomes a reformed 
character, whereupon by a species of poetic justice his 
former employers take him back to their service in a more 
confidential and remunerative post than he had occupied 
at first. The narrator has a grandfather and two uncles, 
who appear on the scene at intervals. One of the latter is 
a wooden-legged sailor, a sort of moral version of Captain 
Cuttle, who calls his chest an “ ark,” and has an uncon- 
trollable propensity for buying and using mops. This 
uncle Wood is. the good genius of the drunken parent, and 
finally effects the latter’s conversion by making him sign 
the pledge, being in the meantime the deus ex machina 
who supports the family whenever they are in want of 
necessaries. The greater part of the volume is occupied 
by rhapsodical denunciations of drunkenness in general, 
and the “‘Golden Horn” public-house at Lewisham in 
particular. The story seems quite out of place brought 
out as a novel, and yet it will doubtless effect a good 
work, but if really designed ‘‘ for humble folks’ elevation 
would be far more useful were’ it published in a cheap form 
by the United Kingdom Alliance. 


Shakspere and Typography. By Wituiam Biapzs. 
London: Tribner and Co. 1872. 


We hardly know whether this ‘‘ attempt to show Shaks- 
pere’s personal connection with, and technical knowledge 
of, the art of printing”’ is put forward as a serious argu- 
ment or with a view to ridicule the various elaborate 
theories by which, from the collection of passages where 
certain words are assumed to possess a purely technical 
meaning, Shakspere has been triumphantly demonstrated 
to have been a lawyer, doctor, soldier, sailor, or musician. 
Most of these attempts are noticed in the first chapter “as 
an interesting addition to the Curiosities of Literature, as 
well as a fitting prelude to a new theory.” 

Mr. Blades bases his own assumption on the fact that 
an interval of four years elapsed from Shakspere’s arrival 
in London to the time when he is actually proved to have 
become connected with the stage, and suggests that his 
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first employment in the metropolis may have been in the 
printing establishment of Thomas Vautrollier, of Black- 
friars, who on his death was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Richard Field, the latter being a native of Stratford-on- 
Avon, and the printer of the two first printed works of the 
poet— Venus and Adonis” and “ Lucrece”’ in the years 
1593 and 1594. A list of the books printed by Vautrollier 
is given, and Mr. Blades ingeniously strives to show that 
Shakspere’s knowledge of classical or foreign languages 
was confined to the books which he himself had placed in 
type. Thus he several times mentions Ovid and Cicero 
(the only Latin authors whose works Vautrollier was 
licensed to print), but no others, while no Greek authors or 
quotations are to be met with. Again, it is suggested that 
the limited knowledge of Italian and French which he 


The Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. Vol. XI, 
London: Houlston and Sons. 

The eleventh volume of this excellently conducted maga. 
zine contains many papers of more than passing interest, 
which deserve more attentive perusal than the ordinary 
magazine reader may feel disposed to give them. The 
series of papers on “‘ English Hymns and Hymn Writers 
of the 17th and 18th Centuries,” by Mr. Mackeson, are 
interesting and marked by a good deal of critical feeling, 
and there are some pleasant archeological articles by Mr. 
John Piggot. ‘The illustrations are nicely executed. The 


St. Angelo, gives a good idea of the “Eternal City.” Of 
the engraving of the marvellous ‘‘ Duomo” at Florence, 
‘our readers will judge from the specimen we give. 











THE DUOMO 


AT FLORENCE. 


(From “ Churchman's Shilling Magaszine.”) 


displays was derived from certain. grammars of those 
languages which were printed by his supposed employer, 
and it is pointed out that the scene in Henry the Fifth 
where the Princess and her attendant converse in alternate 
French and English sentences is like a page from a 
vocabulary. This part of the essay is very ingeniously 
worked out, but the latter chapter is too much like the 
older theories which the author has so deservedly held up 
to ridicule, and is merely a concordance of passages in 
which such words as “print,” “impression,” “copy,” 
“stamp,” “ preface,” &c. are to be found. His own theory 
is cleverly supported, and is not open to much criticism; 
but, however these investigations may interest and attract 
the votaries of Shakspere, we cannot rate any of them 
hed highly as acquisitions to the history of our litera- 
ure. 


Practical Jokes with Artemus Ward. 
Twain. London: Hotten. 

The ‘‘Biglow Papers” and “Sam Slick” have given 
people in England a relish for American humour, and of 
late the book-stalls have abounded in books of Jokes 
more or less clever by American writers. One of the best 
is Mark Twain, whose quaint humour is much like that 
of Artemus Ward, but without the queer spelling, which 
in his writings often made jokes out of very slender 
materials. Mark Twain has often a very serious meaning 
not very deeply hidden under his light satire. His style 
is nearly always easy and agreeable. This little book is 4 
collection of short stories more or less humorous. Many 
of them are good, but there are several that have very 
little point, and their absence would improve the book. 


By Mark 





They suggest to us that the author's inventiveness cay 


view of modern Rome, with St. Peter’s and the Castle of 
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cely keep up with his great popularity. Let us hope 
ee will think more of his fame, and publish only what is 
really good. As it is, he has given us here a pleasant 
little collection of stories with a very fair amount of | “ twang 


humour in them, 
just the thing to 
while away a quiet 
hour or two, when a 
man’s brains have 
had work enough, 
and he is not dis. 
posed for anything 
that requires much 
thought. 


The Bird’s Nest. 
Children’s Friend 
Series. 

The Tiny Library- 
London: S. W-: 
Partridge and Co. 


The first of the 
books whose titles 
are mentioned above 
is translated from the 
German, and is a 
pretty simple story, 
clearly and instruc- 
tively told. How 
the little shepherd 
boy remained faith- 
ful to his promise 
under temptation, 
and how his fidelity 
was rewarded our 
young readers must 
discover for them- 
selves from the book, 
which is nicely got 
up and profusely and 
admirably illus- 
trated, as the speci- 
mens we give 
testify. How Messrs. 
Partridge can pub- 
lish and sell the 
“Tiny Library” 
series at sixpence 
each is a marvel to 
us. The little books 
are neatly and 
elegantly bound, and 
have plenty of little 
pictures, while the 
stories, short and 
simple, are just the 
thing for children. 
They are highly ap- 
Proved of in our 
nursery. 


When Mother 
Died. A Study 
for Children. 
Kitto. 


It is always difficult to express the feelings of a child, 
but we think that the author has succeeded in this book. 








By Marize B——. London: F. B. 


The story is very simply and touchingly told, and will 
doubtless bring tears to the eyes of many children; and 
there is none of that peculiar religious and improving 
’ about it which mars the effect of so many books 








HEIDELBERG CASTLE. 
(From “ The Bird's Nest.”) 





COUNCILLOR VON TRUEHOLD'S COUNTRY SEAT. 
(From “ The Bird's Nest.”) 





vomiting.” 


of the class. The 
illustration is nicely 
drawn, and is, we 
believe, though no 
name is given by 
Miss M. Cornelis- 
sen. 


Observations on 
Sea - sickness 
and on Some 
of the Means 
of Preventing 
it. By Sir 
James ALDER- 
son, M.D. Lon- 
don: Hard- 
wicke. 1872. 

Sir James Alder- 
son deserves the 
thanks of those who, 
as they say, are “‘ not 
good sailors ’”’ for the 
publication of this 
little work. Perhaps 
nine out of every ten 
continental _ travel- 
lers dread the little 
“streak of silver 
sea’ which divides 
England from 
France more than 
they care to say. 
That dreadful 
nausea—a word de- 
rived, by the way, 
from naus, a ship, 
and used by Horace 
(Ep. I., i. 93)—ill 
come on and spoil 
the sea portion of 
their trip. 

There can be no 
doubt that, as Dr. 
Wollaston said more 
than fifty years ago, 
sea-sickness pro- 
ceeds from pressure 
of blood upon the 
brain. ‘As the deck 
descends, the blood, 
losing part of its 
gravity and so no 
longer pressing with 
its whole weight on 
the vessels, so soon 
as its inertia is over- 
come, is drawn up 
by their elasticity ; 


thus unusual pressure is induced upon the brain, this pres- 
sure amounting to a certain shock, produces sickness and 
But we are more concerned with the measures 
to prevent sea-sickness than with its causes, and hence 
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turn with more interest to that portion of Sir James Alder- 
son’s little volume in which such remedies are treated. 

He points out that since an upright position, either 
sitting or standing, is that in which the brain suffers by 
the pressure of the blood, it is important that one subject 
to the “infliction” should assume a recumbent position. 
A person should lie with his head in the direction of the 
bows, and is then in the position of one descending back- 
warde in a swing, the “ motion being transverse to the line 
of the body, and thus occasioning little comparative incon- 
venience, because the tendency to propel the blood towards 
the head is then inconsiderable.’’ This position should be 
assuthed before the vessel begins to move in the midships 
if possible. The eyes should be closed. 

One often sees persons on board a steamer fortifying 
themselves with brandy, &c. But Sir James says :—‘* As 
a piece of earnest advice I should like to add, avoid all 
stimulants. Brandy would not only be likely to disorder 
the stomach, but to affect the brain, the very organ which 
it is desirable to keep in a quiet state.” 

Our author well describes the waves of the English 
Channel as “ short and choppy,” and points out the totally 
different character of its waves and those of the Atlantic 
Ocean or North Sea. Many people have considered that 
if they were careful in their diet before embarking they 
would in all probability be free from sea-sickness. Sir J. 
Alderson says the contents of the stomach have very little 
to do with the sickness, which is secondary only to a dis- 
turbance of the sensorium. In his chapter on ‘‘ Schemes 
in action,” our author observes of the Ferry Scheme pro- 
posed by Mr. Fowler that the sitting posture would be as 
bad as that of standing. He thinks that the vessels advocated 
by Mr. Hawkshaw would be better because persons could 
in them recline on deck or in’a saloon, and thus derive the 
immense benefit from a recumbent position which they 
could not in the other. 


The Gladstones. By Franx Trottope. London: T. 
Cautley Newby. 1872. 


It this novel had not an underplot as well as a plot, and 
only concerned itself with gentlefolks’ life, so to speak, we 
should be disposed to say that its author had laid himself 
out to catch readers by naming his genteel hero after ‘the 
people’s William.”’ But as, besides William Gladstone, 
the conscientious and strong-purposed master of a York- 
shire foundry, and the brother of three sisters, whose 
diverse characters are very well pourtrayed in these 
volumes, a good deal of the interest of the story turns on 
the humble loves of Harry Jobson, an unionist of the better 
sort, and an heroic little body named Sarah Crisp, who 
goes through a great deal for his sake and love, the author 
must be acquitted of any covert design to trade on the 
Premier’s popularity, and be credited with a desire to show 
generally how masters ought to treat their men, and how 
men ought not by itinerant agitators to be alienated and 
estranged from their masters. Harry Jobson is a well- 
affected young fellow, a good son to a good old mother, and 
one who has given hostages to law and order in setting 
his affections on such a well-conditioned girl as Sarah 
Crisp, and yet, through the intrigues and sedition-monger- 
ing of a certain Mr. Smooth, a worthless paid incendiary, 
who avails himself of his stay in the neighbourhood of 
Braidsworth to seduce Sarah’s half-sister Fanny, he is led 
into such combinations and questionable company that in 
due time he finds himself in York Castle on a charge of 
arson. But we are anticipating a little. The date of the 





story is a little after the close of the war, and at a time 
when Yorkshire and Lancashire were flooded with meet. 
ings of the Trades’ Unions, distress, famine, and shortness 
of work all co-operating to drive the hands to mischief and 
sedition. Amidst a number of weak, timid, or rash and 
inconsiderate masters, William Gladstone is represented 
as managing his foundry with a fair and even hand, and as 
succeeding in getting sufficient orders to keep his furnaces 
at work through a winter when most of his neighbours had 
but half-work at the most to do, or get done. Agitation, 
however, does not except him from the mass of masters 
against whom it is directed, and we see what is coming by 
a nocturnal visitation of his quiet home, where he resides, 
unmarried, with his three sisters. Rather inconsistently, 
we think, he is represented as attending, in disguise, with 
another large employer of labour, a trades’ union meeting, 
at which, as might be expected, he and his friend are dis. 
covered to be ‘spies,’ and only escape being lynched 
through the extinguishing of the lights and the fall of the 
platform, in which dénouement we suspect that the author 
meant Harry Jobson to be the ‘‘ Deus ex machina,” though 
through a queer want of finish which characterises an 
otherwise not ill-conceived book, this does not come out in 
so many words. On the day after this rash adventure, 
inconsistent we think with Gladstone’s staid and calm 
habits of mind and action, he goes to a country house 
called ‘‘ Sunnyside,” the owner of which is a certain 
Agatha Coulson, to spend the day there with his sisters, 
and here it dawns upon us that the heiress will eventually 
be Mrs. William Gladstone, though she is supposed to-be 
bound by pains and penalties to espouse none other than a 
clergyman named Briscoe, who would have inherited Sunny- 
side had he not bitterly offended the predecessor of Miss 
Coulson, and therefore been cut off with a shilling. But 
the day at Sunnyside has a terrible ending. As the Glad- 
stones return home the foundry is seen in a blaze, and all 
the worldly wealth of William Gladstone succumbs to the 
destroying element. In a few days he stops payment, and 


makes arrangements to remove from the Rookery to Brad-' 


ford, and there begin life again in a subordinate capacity. 
Meanwhile, however, the cause of the fire has been investi- 
gated, and things look bad for Harry Jobson, who has been 
taken up onsuspicion. His sweetheart, Sarah Crisp, has 
been removed to an uncle’s farm-house, owing to the death 
of her parents, and is pining there, her aunt and cousin 
know not why. A pretty episode is made of her journey to 
York to visit her lover in his prison, and of course we 
know, whether we are meant to know it or not, that Smooth 
is the-real incendiary, and that it will come out sooner or 
later through the castaway Fanny's lingering love for her 
purer sister. But the Gladstones have to make their move 
to Bradford and begin life anew, the youngest sister, 
Frances, setting up a day-school, undeterred by her 
brother’s objections to it in the first instance, which may 
be summarised in the remark he makes in page 59 of the 
second volume, ‘A school! you silly fool!’’ However, 
the school is started and prospers, one of the pupils being 
the daughter of a self-made iron-founder, who eventually is 
the means of setting Gladsténe on his legs again. The 
eldest sister, Sophia, is a helpless invalid, though a stet- 
ling and valuable character, the other, Kate, a flighty sort 
of body, whom William consistently snubs, and who pays 
it all off upon her admirer, William Wilding, her constant 
squire under evil report and good report. Whilst the 
family is in depression the wooing of Miss Coulson is in 
abeyance, through no fault, it strikes us, of the lady; and 
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when, at York Assizes, Harry Jobson is found guilty, and 
William Gladstone met in the lobby of the Court by a 
friend, who tells him that his sister Kate has eloped with a 
fast Captain Sylvester, it seems as if the Gladstones and 
their allies were at a very low ebb indeed. The account of 
the chase after Kate and her admirer is like a leaf taken 
out of Richardson, or Fielding, or Miss Burney, but very 
much inferior in style and composition. Nor can it be said 
there is much vraisemblance in the way the parties con- 
cerned get out of the difficulty when caught. William 
Wilding, the old lover, has already smashed most of the 
bones in Captain Sylvester’s bad body, and is busy kissing 
and making it up with the erratic and undeserving Kate. 
In a fashion, too, very peculiar to this book, in which all 
the troubles come in a heap, as in the 'est act of Hamlet, 
and all the ways out of trouble also meet at a common 
juncture, the fugitive Kate no sooner reaches home than 
news is brought that Harry Jobson is out of prison, his 
innocence having been proved after the Assizes by an 
affidavit of Fanny before the judge, laying the blame upon 
her seducer’s shoulders, and very shortly after Mr. Simp- 
kins, the iron-founder, elects to go into partnership with 


‘Gladstone, for the sake of the water-power at Braidsworth, 


which he sees a way of utilising beyénd what has been 
done in old times. There is now no hindrance to the con- 
summation of the humble loves of Harry Jobson and Sarah 
Crisp, and Frances Gladstone's school bids fair to be 
broken up by the advent from over the sea of a faithful 
lover, Captain Vinen. William Wilding, too, is much 
readier than we think we should have been to make it up 
with Kate, condone her escapade, and marry: and live 
happy ever after. But the chariot wheels that shall bear 
William Gladstone to church with Agatha Coulson still 
tarry, owing to the secret understanding between the 
mother and the betrothed of the latter, for Mr. Briscoe 
gives himself out as her fiancé, and we must say that she 
isa very long time in shaking him off. This part of the 
story indeed is a bungle. In one place we are told that 
Mr. Briscoe was disinherited under circumstances which 
must have made the testator preclude any possibility of his 
benefiting even contingently under his will. In another, 
when the trustees, Mr. Banks and Dr. Vinen, meet and 
learn that Agatha won’t have Briscoe and will have William 
Gladstone, they seem to think that Agatha must sacrifice 
her future, because she is only to succeed to it if she 
marries with their consent. Yet neither like Briscoe; Dr. 
Vinen is a warm friend of Gladstone, and Mr. Banks has a 
distinct pecuniary interest in giving his consent to a 
marriage between Gladstone and Agatha. However, the 
true lovers determine to have their own way, and the 
reader, if at all clear-headed, will see that no possible self- 
sacrifice on the part of either of them was involved in their 
wilfulness. Of course all the Gladstones except Sophia 
marry on the same day at Braidsworth, Harry Jobson and 
Sarah Crisp being made happy at the same time. 

This novel might have been better. Better for more 
pains ; better for less crowding of the canvas; better for 
the outlay of just a little thought and study of probabilities. 
At the trial it seems as if all hope of an acquittal of Harry 
departed from his counsel and his friends when one woman 
Swore that another woman said that she saw Jobson in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the building just before it 
began to blaze. This would not be evidence. The 
¢xamination-in-chief for the prosecution, too, is throughout 
very absurd and lame, and the incident of the female 
witness who said to the old barrister that “it is very 





evident he has never been a mother” is too absurd and 
stale to atone for the dullness of the rest of the trial. There 
is a good deal of slipshod, too, in the writing. At page 
121 of vol. iii. occurs a dialogue between Sarah and an old 
woman with whom she lodged, as follows :—* Did you see 
the judges come in?” asks Sarah. 


“No, but I heard those horrid trumpets that almost made my heart 
die out of me, when I thought ot the poor creatures that are waiting 
their doom from their fellow-men.” 

‘*T was told by a woman in the crowd,” said Sarah with trembling 
lips, “‘ that one of the judges is a terrible one for hanging people for very 
little.” 

“That's very true. He once hung a man for stealing aleg of mutton 
from a house he broke into at night. God forgive him!” 

“Amen!” said Sarah reverently. ‘He stands more in need of 
forgiveness than the poor man he sent to judgment. Shame on the 
laws to sanction such a murder!” 


In another page (147) of the same volume Dr. Vinen’s 
intelligence of Kate Gladstone’s elopement there is so 
much confusion of the dialogue through neglect of press- 
corrections that it is hopeless to divine “‘ who says what,” 
and the same interlocutor is made to say he cannot guess 
“ who the villain is,” that he “ fears it is Captain Sylvester,”’ 
and that ‘‘circumstances leave nodoubt of it.” Minor defects 
are the fine talk put into the mouths: of characters not 
likely to talk fine, exaggerations in description, and viola- 
tions here and there of grammar—e.g., “ laid’’ for “ lay” 
in II. 88. 

On the whole we cannot help saying that Mr. Frank 
Trollope must do much better than this if he expects ever 
to be named in the same day with his better-known name- 
sakes, and that we fear he must not count upon either a 
pension or a literary recognition from the Premier if curiosity 
should lead the latter to peruse so commonplace a story as 
“ The Gladstones.” 


The Illuminated Scripture Text-book. With a 
coloured illustration for every day in the year. By E. 
Evans. 

The Bijou Text-book.—Echoes of Heavenly Music. 
London : F. Warne and Co. 


Although it may be truly said of text-books their name is 
legion, yet we welcome these two little volumes both for the 
care with which they are compiled and the good taste dis- 
played in their production. The former is a novelty, 
having, in addition to a Scripture text, a pretty illuminated 
border, or, as in most cases, an emblematical picture for 
each day in the year; and also an interleaved diary for 
notes and jottings of thoughts which its choice texts ever 
and anon suggest to the meditative and enquiring student 
of divine revelation. As presents, especially for young 
people, we can conymend them, as these and the like works, 
based upon Scripture alone, will prove real antidotes to the 
many questionable productions now so insidiously intro- 
duced into the religious world. 


The World of Wit and Humour. London: Cassell, 
Petter, and Galpin. 

From the time of Hierocles down to the present day, 
collections of facetia have always been popular, and the 
jest-book of Joe Miller has run through many editions. 
The “ world of humour,” too, has lately been enlarged by 
the various contributions which have reached us from the 
other side of the Atlantic, and of which’*‘ Bret Harte ”’ is 
the latest and by no means the least popular representative. 
The editor of Messrs. Cassell’s volume has certainly been 
sufficiently cosmopolitan in his selections to please all 
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tastes, and his selection differs from Mr. Mark Lemon's | well classified, and if we occasionally, in turning over the 
well-known edition of Joe Miller in several respects ; | pages, find an anecdote repeated, we can readily excuse 
noticeably in containing a large proportion of extracts from: | this when we consider the vast amount of matter the editor 
really standard works, and not being confined to simple | had to deal with. 
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HO-HO OF THE GOLDEN BELT. 
(From “The World of Wit aud Humour.”) 


anecdotes. Another and very commendable feature in the | That it is not a mere jest-book is shown by the list of the 
book is that it bears no trace of the “paste and scissors | authors from whose works extracts are made, and which 
work” which usually disfigures such compilations; all the | includes such names as Dickens, Thackeray, F. Smedley, 
anecdotes appear to have been carefully revised, and are | Oliver Wendell Holmes, Bret Harte, and the whole tribe 
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r the of American humourists. From most of these long ex- | according to the known legal rules which govern the interpretation of 
xcuse tracts and, in many cases, complete poems are given, and gen practi cag, Men raacagen . : aoa — —emety the 
-ditor we have, in addition, even some of the epigrammatic Goeneilé, anil ban tone culate cused tat On die> ten be mally ea 
sayings of our modern dramatists introduced. narrow point whether statements or practices are so unfrequent to the 
The book is profusely illustrated on almost every page | plain meaning of the Articles and Formularies as to merit judicial con- 
with drawings of all descriptions, large and small, two | demnation.” 
specimens of which we give. . ee A Life’s Epilogue. London: Longman 
: and Co. . 
Six Judgments of the Judicial Committee of the | It is with a strange fascination that we essay the pages 
Privy Council in Ecclesiastical Cases, 1850-1872. | ¢ . Sa Sahin ; del of Childe H 
With an Historicai Introduction, Notes, and Index. | PORES SS SHRPER BORIS OR Che ese By Vanes 
. : : Sf! |a poem not unworthy to be named in the same day with 
Edited by W..G. Brooke, M.A., Barrister-at-law. | t+ famous work, and one of which the tone and spirit is 
London: H. S. King and Co. 1872. |more blameless and edifying. Really the presentiment 
Itis hardly necessary to say that the last twenty-five years | that, because this poem is in the metre of Childe Harold, it 
have been especially fertile in important cases bearing on | will prove a failure and unreadable is signally belied by our 
the Doctrine and Ritual of the Established Church. Many | own experience. To very considerable skill of versification, 
matters which past ages were agreed to leave in ambiguity | a rare and rich fancy, and a felicitous power of expression 
have been reduced to formal settle- the author unites a very wide 
ment, and there is exhibited an experience’ of men and affairs, 
increasing tendency to determine and almost as much fruit of 
all questions by an appeal to a travel in foreign lands as his 
legislative tribunal. Doubts, in- self-exiled model. The author 
deed, have been freely expressed of ‘“*Memories” prefers to re- 
as to the wisdom of that course main anonymous, yet he might 
which both parties in the Church without fear of adverse criticism 
are so prone to follow, and also have ventured forth with his 
as to the value per se of judg- proper colours and badges, for 
ments pronounced by such a he is well read, has mixed with 
Court as a Judicial Committee leaders of his generation, and 
of the Privy Council, but with has gone through life observant, 
these we have nothing to do. thoughtful, and critical. In the 
We can only record our opinion class of poem which he has 
that Mr. Brooke has well supplied written plot is always a secon- 
by anticipation a want which is dary consideration, and _ yet, 
fast beginning to be felt, and has though description of home and 
compiled for the use of others foreign travel is more the pur- 
besides ecclesiastical lawyers an pose of the volume, no one 
intelligible and intelligent state- could find fault with the con- 
ment and summary of all that has nection of part with part; and, 
been lately done towards deter- indeed, the “ Life’s Epilogue” 
mining moot points in connection might serve for a very fair résumé 
with the doctrine and Ritual of of a Life’s history. The author's 
the Church of England. earliest memories are associated 
The six cases include (1) Gor- with the rock of .Gibraltar, 
ham v. Bishop of Exeter (Bap- whence he was carried to Eng- 
tismal Regeneration) ; (2) Liddell land by his sire, a merchant who 
v. Westerton (Stone Altars); Seared. was through life more or less 
(3) Williams v. Bishop of Salis- ae the victim of misfortunes for 
bury and Wilson v. Fendall (From “The World of Wit and Humour." which he was not individually 
(Essays and Reviews) ; (4) Martin to blame, and of delays con- 
v. Mackonochie (Lighted Candles and Incense) ; (5) Hibbert nected with the law which we would fain hope that 
v. Purchas (Vestments); and (6) Sheppard v. Bennett(The the lapse of years has tended to mitigate in other 
Presence in the Lord’s Supper). The Judgments are printed | cases. Scarcely has the hero been introduced to his aunts 
verbatim, and in the appendix a clear explanation, devoid | and kinsfolk in London ere the tipstafis appear and carry 
of legal technicalities, is added by the editor. Mr. Brooke | off his father to the Sponging-House, where the youngster 
in an introductory essay discusses the jurisdiction of the | jn due course becoming an habitué, is taught the noble art 
Crown in ecclesiastical matters, and traces the mode in | of self-defence by pugilistic bailiffs, and the hopelessness 
which it has been exercised at different periods of English | of a good cause and a blameless character to secure con- 
history. He writes in a thoroughly impartial spirit, and | sideration and a decision in the Court of Chancery 
we commend to our reader’s attention his remarks on the | « with Eldon Minos of that stagnant hell.” The father, 
present much-abused Court of Appeal :— | when he gets free from durance vile, leaves his lad at his 
“Much of the unpopularity of this tribunal is due to the miscon- | first school on the Thames Bank, where, could we but 
the ceptions which are abroad as to its true character and function. It | know.it, the description of the head master and his plan of 
: cannot be too clearly stated that it is no part of the duty of the Court | tion are taken from the life— 
ich to settle or determine doctrine, to declare what is theologically sound act 
ley, or unsound, or to settle matters of faith. The Court is a court of con- ‘‘ Meanwhile the salted birch each morning flayed 
‘ibe struction, Its duty is to explain the meaning of legal documents | More than one tender, all-denuded breech ; 
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’Twas thought the plant was for the purpose made 
By Providence, that every twig could teach 
Some useful lesson, that each twitch could reach 
From the broad basement to the topmost story, 
~ And the head-master did most gravely preach 
From the high tub, the birch was wisdom’s glory, 
No argument so strong as a posteriori.” 


A rather kindlier portrait is drawn of another worthy of the 
same profession in the fourth canto, and that in lines 
which, like those just quoted, bespeak the writer's facility 
and humour :— 


“ His first taskmaster was an LL.D. 
More round and fat than pedagogue became: 
Some said for years he had not seen his knee ; 

. Others averred his toes had ceased to claim 

Acquaintance with his eyes. His thickset frame 
In front was much more convex than behind, 
But not on dainty bits was laid the blame, 
'Twas genial nature’s fault: fat made him kind 

To all dull boys, but did not plethorize his mind.”—P. 71. 


But, to go by his own showing, our youngster had plenty 
of distractions from close study. At one while it is an 
uncle from abroad who charms him with his own society 
and that of his French wife and bewitching little daughter ; 
at another a military friend gets leave to carry him off for 
a ramble of some days, and gives him his recollections of 
Moore, and Picton, and Wellesley, of the Peninsular war, 
and the generals of France, as well as of England. Then 
after a time he is fetched home to his native rock, and in 
its happy and tranquil shrine finds inspiration of this 
graceful stanza, which no reader will blame us for quoting 
(Canto v., 5):— 
Oh! hallowed English homes! as chaste as fair, 

Still modelled after Eden’s happy bower 

No sorrow comes but loving hearts will share, 

And not a joy but is a common dower: 

Far as can reach the arm of England’s power, 

There English homes their English look resume : 

If there descends not England’s genial shower 

There culture sheds around a rich perfume, 

There English virtues thrive, and English graces bloom.” 


The next canto deals with the author’s reminiscences of 
his foreign tours and tutors in the period of opening man- 
hood, and is singularly suggestive of the style and manner 
of Byron. Any one well versed in Childe Harold, and we 
suppose all but the coming age, which seems to ignore the 
poets of the early part of the century are so, will read the 
description of Spanish women in p. 98 as an instance of 
this resemblance. At the same time it must be distinctly 
understood that the author’s style and fancy are his own, if 
moulded upon a distinct pattern. Of his model he says 
something in the sixth canto after this fashion :— 


“ And then he thought of Byron’s darkened mind, 
World-famous, when by jarring sects abhorr’d, 
Severed from wife and child and from his kind 
Almost cut off like Milton, though a lord, 
Whom rarely sins expel from bower or board. 
If great his faults, great were his sorrows too, 
And heaven his larger merits will record ; 
At hypocrites his swift barbed arrows flew, 
For truth and right he fought when manly minds were few.” —P. 115. 


In the same canto, the burden of which is fault-finding 
with abuses in the Church, the State, the army and navy, 
and elsewhere, occurs “ inter alia,” a capital commonplace 
about the sale of Advowsons and Presentations to Livings, 
which we can conscientiously recommend to Bishop 
Temple, if he is disposed to diversify his next charge with 
a Spenserian quotation. It is to be found in p. 120, and 





its bitterness is atoned by several following stanzas 


descriptive of a model priest, “the picture of sweet 
Auburn’s gentle clerk.” Pursuing the course of the cantos, 
we find our hero in Devonshire drinking in wisdom and 
good taste, as well as toleration from the lips of a Cam. 
brian resident there, who is evidently a portrait, and is 
said in a note to Canto x. to have been a personal friend of 
Coleridge, Southey, J. H. Merivale, and Hazlitt, and to have 
given a name to a town in the United States. This worthy 
had several daughters, one of whom would seem to have 
captivated our author, and to have become his wife. But 
we cannot turn aside to dwell either upon the wooing or 
the scene of it. Suffice it to say, it is all gracefully pour. 
trayed. Neither will space allow us to follow him over the 
gap of forty years which takes place before the opening of 
the tenth canto, or say more of those that follow than that 
they include the reigns of William the Fourth and of 
Victoria up to the present date, the fall of Louis Philippe, 
the Great Exhibitions, the Indian Mutiny, the Liberation 
of Italy, the rise and fall of Louis Napoleon, and the Duel 
of France and Germany. -Whoso cares for a pleasant 
retrospect in good sonorous verse will not find the perusal 
of these ‘“‘ memories” labour lost. As a staunch believer 
in the advantage of “ early rising,’ we make our closing 
extract one which contains the author's eloquent praise of 
it, p. 132 :— 
*‘Out, murmurer, out! Not thine the couch of sloth, 
Not thine to drown in sleep the hour of prime; 
To nature thou hast plighted long thy troth, 
And she awaits thee at the accustomed time. 
In every season and in every clime 
This is the hour from deathlike sleep to spring, 
On the green sward or mid the city slime ; 
Let dullards still to their soft pillows cling, 
Sad dupes who never heard the larks their matins sing ! 
IV. 
“ Childhood begins to stir ere peep of day, 
To catch the first kiss from Morn’s rosy lips. 
And with her flowing golden tresses play ; 
About her steps young Fancy fawnlike skips, 
While jocund Health, with round and ruddy face, 
Urges the team, and for the anvil strips : 
Now echoing horns announce the silvan chase, 
And wakeful age lags not, but claims the foremost place. 
Vv. 
‘“‘ Few, few are they in whose%distemper’d view 
No cause is found to gratulate the morn, 
To whom the day’s return but proves how true 
That mortal man to thrall and pain is born. 
True, millions must awake each day forlorn, 
And millions more resume their course of shame; 
Thousands to death the matin trumpets warn ; 
But men did never yet the morning blame, 
All share the light of heaven, and feel the genial flame.” 
We thank the author of “‘ Memories” for his poem gene- 
rally, and these verses in particular. 


The Royal Guide to the London Charities for 
1872-73. London: Robert Hardwicke. 


This little manual has now reached its tenth annual 
edition, and will prove very useful to the charitably dis- 
posed who, while anxious to contribute, as far as in their 
power, to the relief of distress, are unable amidst the 
crowd of charities which claim their notice, to decide upon 
the most deserving. As a rough-and-ready test, a simple 
arithmetical sum dividing the annual receipts by the 
number of persons benefited may be useful ; of course the 
greater the quotient the less deserving the charity. An 
analysis of all charities such as hinted at in the preface 
would be, of course, the best guide; this we hope Mr. 
Hardwicke will one day give us. 
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The Two Ysondes, and other Verses. By Epwarp 
Extis. London: Basil Montagu Pickering. 1872. 


We do not know whether this is Dr. Ellis’ first essay in 
the art of poetry, but, assuming that it is so, we must con- 
gratulate him on having made a fairly successful début, 
though we doubt if he will take very high rank or improve 
much upon his present volume. He, however, illustrates 
in so very marked a manner some of the merits and 
defects of our modern poets, that we propose to devote to 
him rather more than a mere passing notice. Of the 
various poems contained in his volume we like the short 
ones best, one especially, ‘“‘ This year, next year, some- 
time, never,”’ could only have been written by a man of 
true poetic feeling. The more ambitious poem, which 
gives its name to the book is, though gracefully written, 
less successful. The principal defect of Dr. Ellis is 
that, in common with most of our poets, he frames his 
style entirely on that of some recognised author, in his 
case the trick of Mr. Swinburne’s peculiar rhythmical 
faculty being very effectively introduced. There is another 
fault, too, to which Dr. Ellis should give especial heed, the 
relapsing into commonplace and prosaic lines which suggest 
ludicrous associations; even the exquisite little poem to 
which we have referred has one line which somewhat jars 
upon the ear— 

**¢ This year ;’ ah, the dear months blessed her, 
For that year he came, 
Won her love and fondly pressed her 
Soon to change her name.” 


In the “Two Ysondes”’ Dr. Ellis naturally comes into 
collision with a previous writer, who has represented the 
sad love-story in a way which has never been approached, 
we mean Mr. Matthew Arnold, whose “Tristram and 
Iseult” is one of the most beautiful and affecting poems 
in any language. Mr. Arnold, as is well known, describes 
merely the death of Tristram, and only incidentally refers 
to the story of the philtre, except so far as it is told in the 
ravings of the dying knight. Dr. Ellis tells the whole 
story in stanzas which, modelled chiefly on Mr. Morris’ 
“ Death of Guenevere,” are interspersed with wild snatches 
of Mr. Swinburne. The whole story is smoothly told, but 
we must protest against the portrait of Iseult watching 
over the bed of Tristram as drawn by Dr. Ellis— 

‘Her heart was changed to ice. She pitiless 
Watch’d, day by day, and speaking not a word, 
Heard the grey sea bemoan its loveliness,” 


and finally causes the death of Tristram by deceiving 
him as to the coming of her rival. Compare this with the 
sweet Iseult of Mr. Arnold, who 


** Raised her eyes upon his face— 
Not with a look of wounded pride, 
A look as if the heart complained : 
Her look was like a sad embrace; 
The gaze of one who can divine 
A grief, and sympathise.” 


Of Iseult of Ireland Dr. Ellis writes more appreciatively. 
We will quote the last concluding lines when Iseult comes 
and finds her lover dead; in Mr. Arnold’s poem the part- 
ing of the two lovers is fully detailed :— 


“ She lay down 
Beside her knight, and they who listen’d heard 
Her kiss his forehead, whispering, ‘ My own! 
My own! thine Ysonde weepeth, thou art mine, 
Thou lovest me—I came—ah ! it was late 
But I shall stay the longer—I am thine, 
I go with thee beyond the bars of fate.’ 





Then like a weary child, she sobb'd to sleep 
Upon her lover’s breast ; they who at last 

In wonder would arouse her, turned to weep 
When they perceived her slumber was so fast.” 


Compare this with the imperious Iseult of Mr. Arnold :— 


TRISTRAM.—Now to sail the seas of death I leave thee 
One last kiss upon the living shore. 
IsEULT.—Tristram! Tristram! stay—receive me with thee 
Iseult leaves thee, Tristram, never more. 


We would suggest to Dr. Ellis that he would do better to 
end his poem with the lines we have quoted, which are 
touching and simple, and form an effective climax: the 
**tag" at the end which he adds is undramatic and prosaic, 
and the last stanza reminds us, apart from the odd notion 
of gardening involved, of ‘Lord Lovel.” We would 
counsel Dr. Ellis in future to study Mr. Morris and Mr. 
Arnold more, and avoid Mr. Swinburne’s mannerisms and 
rhythmical peculiarities ; we would also submit that such 
little poems as the one we have referred to are better 
specimens of his powers as being more natural and direct 
from the heart than his longer effort, and to the author of 
‘‘This Year” we forgive the unfavourable picture he has 
presented of our favourite heroine— 


‘* The sweetest Christian soul alive, 
Iseult of Brittany.” 


Es werde Licht. Poesieen von Leopotp Ja*vay, 
Berlin, 1872. Verlag von H. E. Oliven, Louisen- 


Strasse, 45. 


Herr Jacoby’s volume contains three poems—the first of 
which, and by far the longest, “ Aus Berlin’s Vorzeit,” is a 
description of the reception of certain potentates in days 
long gone by at Berlin, and is supposed to be narrated at the 
Court of Ispahan by a Persian story-teller. The episodes 
in the tale are three in number—first, a debate in ‘the 
Rathhaus as to the mode of reception, and next, a kind of 
poetical duel between two local minstrels, who compete on 
condition— 

‘* Wer aber den andern besiegt im Gesang 
Der soll Kaiser sein eine Stunde lang.” 


To decide this, the combatants sing ballads of the familiar 
German type, and are joined by a third minstrel who 
sings in praise of love. A violent quarrel as to supremacy 
is quelled by the entrance of the town schoolmaster, who 
tells the three combatants that they all will be selected to 
welcome the prince at the gates of the city. The reception 
forms the third episode. The first two disputants indulge 
in a “* Narrengesprich” or fools’ discussion of the respec- 
tive merits of Bonn and Berlin, and their sentimental 


‘companion welcomes the guests with more lofty strains. 


We are inclined, upon the whole, to agree with the 
sentence which Herr Jacoby passes on his fellow-towns- 
men, himself included— 


“« Zwar trifist du bis heute dort keinen Dichter.” 


The various pieces which compose the poem are written 
in a rambling, irregular metre, sometimes in a picturesque 
style, but more frequently descending to a very prosaic 
level. 

The second poem, which is, we think, of higher merit, 
is written in the unrhymed metre with which Mr. Matthew 
Arnold has made us familiar; it bewails the hard lot of 
manhood, and of the poet in particular, in strains which, 
though never of any striking excellence, are yet occa- 
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sionally forcible and telling. We quote a short fragment 
apropos of “ strikes ”:— 
“Dem Amboss hat es Einer gesagt, 

Dass er aus demselben Stoffe gemacht sei 

Wie der Hammer : 

Und siehe er will nun nicht langer Amboss sein. 

Darob ist gross Entsetzen gekommen auf die Schlager alle 

Aber die Geschlagenen—sind nocht nicht besser daran 

Denn zuvor.” 


The anvil is told that it is of the same metal as the 
hammer, it chooses to be no more an anvil, but though the 
striker is injured the struck are no better than before. We 
commend this sentence to the International and the 
Trades’ Unions. The third poem, ‘‘ Der Deutschen Sprache 
Lobgesang,”’ is, as its name imports, a rhapsody in praise 
of the German language. 

One of Herr Jacoby’s disputants in the ‘‘ Narrengesprach 
lays down the tribunal by whom he will be tried— 


“* Wer aber iiber Dichter will ein Richter sein 
Muss selber zuerst ein Dichter sein.” 


We will therefore give a fairly literal version of the lover's 
song in “ Klage,” which may serve as a specimen of the 
songs in the book :— 


A WINTER’S SERENADE. 
‘On the streets the snow lies white, 

On the housetops snow is gleaming; 
And in glorious winter night 

Bright the silvery moon is beaming 
On the house where rests my love 
Watched by angels from above. 

Sleep, my darling, softly sleep. 


** Dreams of rosy joys fair child 
In thy sleep to thee be given, 
Soft with radiance wondrous mild 
Shines a golden star in heaven— 
Star of love which long has shone 
But for thee, for thee alone. 
Sleep, my darling, softly sleep. 


“ Through the streets the storm winds sweep 
Snowy darts on windows splinter ; 
Yet the flow’rs are hush’d in sleep, 
Earth is clad in garb of winter. 
Shouldst thou wake, then spring t’will be 
Through thy waking but for me. 
Sleep, my darling, softly sleep.” 


We hope that Herr Jacoby’s poetical disputants will now 
admit our right to pass an opinion on their language and 
doings. 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


The reputation of Professor Balfour stands so high that 
it is not necessary for us to say more in praise of his First 
Book of Botany (Collins, London and Glasgow) than that 
it forms an admirable introduction to a science which 
might be made in all schools a far more popular branch of 
teaching than it hitherto has been. “It is the simplest of 
the natural history sciences, and the materials for its 
prosecution are within reach of all. The poorest child can 
be taught to see beauty in the buttercup, the violet, and 
the daisy which beset his path, and may be led to view 
these common things with something more than an idle 
gaze. 

In a very cheap little book, entitled Geography of the 
County of Middlesex, adapted to the New Code (London, 
Collins,) Mr. William Lawson undertakes to explain the 
physical features of the metropolitan county and its his- 
torical associations, and, moreover, to describe, in terms 





general and particular, London itself. The result js 
tolerably successful, and for twopence we have an illus. 
trated handbook, with a really useful and intelligible map, 
The colours in the latter indicate something we suppose, 
but we are left in ignorance what it may be. 

Dr. Robert J. Griffiths gives us in brief compass his 
views on School Management (London, Collins), which are 
sensible enough'and worth the attention of teachers and 
school boards. He insists on an abundant provision of 
suitable apparatus (a matter often neglected even by H.M. 
Inspectors,) and offers some good suggestions with refer. 
ence to the relations of the teacher to his pupils’ parents, 





The Vocalist’s Vade Mecum, Dr. Fohn D’Este. (Published by 
the Author.) This neat little pocket volume contains a large 
mass of valuable detail concerning the singer’s art, concisely 
expressed in short paragraphs. Those sentences referring to the 
anatomy of those parts of the human frame connected directly or 
indirectly with the voice, and the passages describing the various 
musical graces and ornaments, will be found specially useful. 
The author not only gives the benefit of his personal experience 
as a teacher, but also includes in his work judicious extracts and 
remarks from medical and vocal authorities. 

Lectures on Dramatic Music and Musical Education, Abroad and 
at Home. Professor Ella. (Ridgway.) The work of a man gifted with 
extensive knowledge of the various branches and schools of 
music, a highly cultivated taste, and the power of interesting his 
listeners, Professor Ella’s lectures at the London Institution 
have always proved successful, entertaining, and, better still, 
instructive. The plan of Professor Ella’s dramatic lectures was 
at ofce ingenious and comprehensive; he seized with grasp and 
purpose the salient features of the great operas under illustra- 
tion, explained the historical, dramatic, and musical points with 
critical acumen and clearness, and, with a true musician’s art, 
presented the illustrations by a skilfully reduced score and a 
compact body of performers. The musical specimens were thus 
—- by a choir of twelve vocalists, aided by the string parts, 

utes, American organ (to express other wind instruments), and 
pianoforte @ quatre mains. The works chosen for illustration 
were Le Prophéte, Tannhaiiser, Les Deux Fournées, Stradella, Foseph, 
Moise, Der Freyschiitz, and Lohengrin. Professor Ella’s estimate 
of Wagner will interest the musical student from the evidently 
earnest determination to appraise the music of this remarkable 
man in a spirit at once appreciative, truthful, and generous. 
The preliminary discourse on musical education contains many 
shrewd observations and interesting anecdotes and recollections, 
calculated to set forth clearly the present condition of musical 
taste in the chief European centres. In the course of the 
pleasant gossiping stories interspersed in these lectures we are 
reminded that a set of quadrilles on subjects from Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater were once published in London, an escapade which 
was calcylated to bring serious discredit upon English taste. 
Professor Ella's pleasant and cheerful pages may be read with 
profit and pleasure, and we trust he will, in due course, be 
enabled to resume his lectures, and so continue to open up 
valuable ground too little known and explored in this country. 


nantin 
> 





GERMANY. 





THE meeting of the three Emperors, the former repre 
sentatives of despotic government in. Europe, is over and 
done with. Fora short space it overshadowed everything 
else, and the mass was for a time intoxicated by the reports 
in the papers of the pomp and pageantry displayed in 
Berlin. What it all meant no one knows ; as to myself I 
suspect Punch did not shoot wide of the mark in sketching 
the three masters of mighty hosts sitting round a kettle 
bearing the inscription of ‘* Holy Alliance.’ At all events 
such a consummation seems quite to the taste of the King 
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of Prussia, who, at his coronation, took the crown himself 
from the altar to place it on his own head, and to his 
minister, Bismarck. I don’t believe in changes of character ; 
“Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the leopard his 
spots?” The Emperor of Austria may be sincere in his 
adherence to constitutional principles, for he has never 
given us cause for supposing the contrary, and even the 
Emperor of Russia has of his own accord emancipated the 
serfs and introduced reforms in his country, but what evi- 
dence has either the Emperor-King William or Prince 
Bismarck ever offered us of a desire to abate one jot of 
their authority, or of their being real friends to constitutional 
government in its true sense? And that right hand of 
Bismarck’s, his political aid-de-camp, Lothar Bucher, 
what is one to think of him? He was for many years a 
political refugee in England, having compromised himself 
in 1848 as one of the deputies who proposed to stop the 
supplies. He belonged to the Grossdeutsche party—i.e., 
that which desired Austria to be included in the German 
empire which was to be established. During his residence 
in England he was the London correspondent of the 
National Zeitung, the most widely read Berlin paper, and 
his reports were full of abuse of the country which afforded 
him an asylum. Subsequently included in the amnesty, 
he returned to Prussia, and continued his engagement on 
the National Zeitung, I forget in what capacity. But in 
his letters he now, looking at Germany with different eyes 
from what he did in his absence, often repeatedly found 
cause for favourably contrasting England with her, and his 
former abuse was turned into eulogy. Not that the former 
was not often well founded, but it was unbecoming in him 
to expose the nakedness of a land whose hospitality he 
enjoyed. A noble-minded man would not have seen such 
nakedness at all, or if seen would, like Noah’s dutiful sons, * 
have, under the circumstances, averted his eyes from it. I 
may be wrong in demanding thus much, but such is my 
impression. Well, this Lothar Bucher ratted from his 
party and joined the Kleindeutschen, or those who were for 
the exclusion of Austria and the hegemony of Prussia, was 
taken up by Bismarck as his secretary under the title of 
Privy Councillor of Legation, and is now mentioned as the 
probable successor to the Real Privy Councillor, Abeken, 
lately deceased. You see Lothar Bucher is a rising man ; 
he has the stuff in him of which “ Mercurius” is made. 
There is, however, no doubt that he is a man of great 
talent, only “I should think” of rather too versatile a 
nature. 


But whither am I running? Let the grandeur of the 
event which has given rise to these remarks stand as my 
excuse for venturing on forbidden ground, but politics now 
Play so prominent a part and absorb the mind to such an 
extent that one can scarcely abstain from touching upon 
them whenever one dips pen in ink. And, indeed, the first 
works I have to report on this time are of a political 
character. 


Julius Springer, Berlin, has just published a new volume 
of his Annuaries, entitled, “ Political History of the 
Present Time,” by Wilhelm Miller, Professor in Tubingen, 
V., the year 1871, with a chronicle of the events of 1871. 
The difficulty of sifting and arranging the ample material 
at the disposal of the historian of so recent a time is here 
Most skilfully overcome, so that we have a lucid and suc- 
cinct narrative of the eventful year so lately expired. The 
history, be it mentioned, comprises all the states of Europe, 
though, of course, the main portion has, in the last two 





volumes, been devoted to Germany and France. A second 


publication by the same firm is a “ History of the German 
Efforts towards Unification until its Accomplishment, 
1848—1871,”’ by K. Klippel, 1 vol., 1848—1865. This is 
the first attempt to narrate the history of those events ina 
connected form, and thus supplies a real desideratum. The 
execution of the task the author has set himself displays 
both great ability and industry ; he grasps his subject with 
a master hand, and notwithstanding all the minuteness of 
detail has produced a very readable work. Of course it is 
written from the national-liberal or unitarian point of view, 
but still sufficiently “ objective,” as the Germans would 
say, to make it trustworthy as regards its facts. 


The next political work before me is one published by 
Otto Wigand, Leipsic, being the “ Political Breviary of 
Proverbs, or the Diary of a Patriot, kept in the years 
between 1857 and 1862, by way of Characterisation of that 
period,” edited by R. A. Dove. A couple of thousand 
proverbs are here commented upon in an ingenious and 
often very original way, the author of these jottings 
expressing either agreement or disagreement with the 
proverb in hand, and almost in each instance adding some 
piquant reference to the political condition of Germany at 
that time. The author, he or his editor informs us in the 
preface, was not couched on a bed of roses; he had to 
endure much persecution, and belonged to those whose 
names were entered in the “‘ Black Book” kept by the 
Berlin police in those years, and on whom the Prussian 
Government practised its most refined “jokes.” ‘ Cer- 
tainly,” the writer continues, ‘‘I should at present write 
differently about many things, though not about the state 
of affairs in those days, but it seems interesting for us who 
live in another time and fresher air to be afforded a glimpse 
into the soul of an ardent patriot of that period, when the 
political horizon of our country was still overcast, and there 
was nowhere a ray of sunshine promising a better future.” 
I grant that we live in another time, but doubt whether it 
deserves to be called a “‘better” one. But of course the 
author believes in the blessings that are to come to us from 
Prussia, and rejoices in the different views entertained in 
this respect by the people now as compared to the time 
antecedent to the year 1860, but especially prior to the late 
war. As a proof he quotes a paragraph from that turn- 
coat paper, the Neue Freie Presse, of Vienna, where some- 
one, in June, 1871, wrote, “‘ Two years ago I heard the boys 
in the streets at Cassel sing, ‘Ox, ass, horse, potato, 
pig, I'd sooner be than a Prussian,’ and now, in the spring 
of 1871, the boys there sing, ‘I am a Prussian; knowst 
thou my colours.” This, be it understood, is the most 
characteristic Prussian national hymn. Well, all I can 
say is, God bless those Cassel boys’ simplicity. Let it 
not, however, be supposed that I am blind to the decidedly 
good things that have come to us from Prussia. The 
brothers Humboldt, for instance, were Prussians, and so 
was Immanuel Kant. I am reminded of this foremost of 
our philosophers by a very acceptable book just published 
by Julius Frauenstadt, bearing the title of “ Immanuel 
Kant—Rays of Light from his Works, with a Biography 
and Characterisation of Kant " (Leipsic, Brockhaus). This 
forms one of a series of similar works published by that 
firm, and the editor has already previously executed the 
same task with respect to Schopenhauer, whose principal 
apostle he is. In that case the task was comparatively 
easy, for Schopenhauer was not a voluminous writer, but 
all the more luminous—thus diftering from Gibbon accord- 
ing to the well-known anecdote regarding him. Kant’'s 
writings, however, are not only much more numerous, but 
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from the cumbrous, often most obscure, style of that 
philosopher would scarcely seem to lend themselves at all 
to a popularisation of their contents. Nevertheless the 
editor, by means of a judicious selection and arrangement, 
has succeeded in rendering even Kant accessible to the 
general reader, who will now be enabled by a simple 
reference to this well got-up little volume (it only consists 
of 210 pages) to see what the great philosopher has to say 
on the theory of Cognition, Nature, Religion, and the 
Church, Duty and Virtue, the Law and the State, History 
and Education, these being the heads of the extracts here 
given from Kant’s works, The editor's memoir of the 
philosopher is brief, but sufficient for the purpose. Mr. 
Mahaffy, the English translator of Kant, is quite right, as 
against the Saturday Review, in affirming that “ within 
the last few years philosophy, even in Germany, has re- 
verted from modern extravagance to the soberness of Kant.”’ 
For this return to soberness we are indebted to Schopen- 
hauer, and in some degree, too, to Kuno Fischer, the latest 
and able historian of Kant’s philosophy. Scarcely any 
philosophical work now appears in Germany but pays due 
tribute to Kant. Amongst others, is Zéllner, in his recent 
remarkable work ‘On the Nature of Comets,” already 
twice referred to by me, and the same is the case with a 
new publication I have before me, ‘‘Human Cognition 
and the Nature of Things,’’ by Dr. H. Romundt, Private 
Lecturer in the University of Basel (Georg, Basel). The 
author, in part an adherent of Schopenhauer, in this first 
very suggestive little work of his fully reverts to the prin- 
ciples of Kant, wedding them, however, in a very original 
way to those of Empedocles. The volume is highly 
creditable to the young author, and must be pronounced a 
very successful début. 


& 
oo 


FRANCE. 








Ir M. Edmond About and his co-proprietors in the Dix 
Neuvieme Siecle had wanted, in a double sense, to ‘‘ take a 
rise’’ out of the German authorities, they could not pos- 
sibly have carried out their plans to that end better than 
nos amis les ennemis have done for them, off-hand, by 
whisking the redacteur-en-chef of that journal away from 
Saverne to Strasbourg, and then meekly releasing him again 
after a few days deliberation, It is the silliest blunder the 
Teutonic conquerors have made since they began pocketing 
the milliards and Germanising, as far as they possibly 
could, the vanquished provinces of Alsace and Lorraine. 
It reveals so clearly to the Gallic population thereabouts 
that, in all right and reason, they should cherish at heart 
a hankering for the time when the border-lands they people 
shall revert once more to the French domination. There 
has been an egregious bungle about it besides in the fact 
that the Teutons could scarcely have made a more ludicrous 
choice than they did when selecting as a great and for- 
midable political offender the most glibly turning weather. 
cock to be found among the whole versatile race of Parisian 
fewilletonists. He who was one day the “ most obedient ” 
of her Majesty the Empress Eugenie, and the next the 
reviler of the Empress-Regent’s imperial husband, as soon 
as the latter was driven into captivity and exile by his un- 
aera eeemeanes. As a matter of course—and small 

lame to him for so doing—M. Edmond About makes 
much of it all, now that he is released. Currente calamo 
he gives to his subscribers the Dernier chapitre of his once 
popular series of papers anent “ Alsace,” originally appear- 





ing in the columns of Le Soir after the fashion of ap 
attractive feuilleton. Thanks to the Germanesque myp. 
midons of power at Strasbourg, the circulation of the 
XIXéme. Siécle is likely to go up yet awhile, rocket-fashion, 
higher and higher over the gaping heads of the Parisians 
—sputtering from it, as it ascends into cloudland, little 
sparkling atoms all about the good wife and the five months 
baby, and the two little girls, the straw hat and the spiked 
helmets, the turret escape into the woods, and the inop. 
portunely screwed-up doorway. Never was there a droller 
specimen in its way of Much Ado About Nothing. In the 
midst of it, of course, M. About himself struts and frets 
once more his little hour upon the stage, the cynosure not 
only of neighbouring eyes, but, through the telegrams, of 
surrounding nations to boot, for a month at least, vieing 
(as a topic for his brother journalists of all tongues) even 
with the little white-haired man in. the gray hat recently 
disporting himself on the promenade bordering the sea. 
beach at Trouville. 

Talk of adulation or flunkeyism to the Chief of the State 
under the régime of Cesarism, it was simply nothing to 
that apparent, nowadays, wherever he goes, around the 
boot-soles of M, le Président. Its manifestation, however, 
is amusingly accompanied in his instance with a sort of 
petting or dawdling familiarity that amounts to nothing 
less than silliness, insomuch that when the “ eminent 
man "’ stood recently in a glare of sunshine at Havre-de. 
grace, the Ave Cesar found its expression in such cries‘as 
** Keep your hat on, M. le Président,” ‘* Lend him an 
umbrella,” and so forth, as though the little great man had 
come to his second childhood. One almost expects next 
time that they'll be offering to wheel him somewhere in a 
perambulator ! 

Marshal Bazaine’s trial, now coming on immediately, 
begins to re-awaken the public interest in regard to the fate 
preparing for the ex-Commander in Chief of the Army of 
the Rhine, henceforth ‘damned to everlasting fame” in 
French History as the Capitulator of Metz. Not only is 
Marshal Bazaine himself better in health, but so also is 
Admiral Tréhouart, the intended president of the Court 
Martial. 

The new phrase, still in vogue, for the situation is—as 
everybody knows now full well—La République Conserva- 
trice. This phrase means, of course, nothing more and 
nothing less than an indefinite Civil Dictatorship—in- 
definite that is both in duration and in irresponsibility. 
Without carrying a sceptre or a sword, M. Thiers is fully 
armed nevertheless with all sufficient symbols of his abso- 
lute authority over the great quadrilateral of France and its 
population of forty millions. He has a pen and a tongue. 
With them he regulates at this juncture with more perfect 
absolutism than fell to the lot even of Napoleon III. the 
whole machinery of the Government. He has no De 
Morny or De Persigny at his back on seating himself on 
the curule chair of the chief magistracy. He has n0 
delegated champion to uphold his cause vicariously in the 
Tribune, as was the case with the late Ruler during the long 
hold upon power of M. Rouher, the so-called Vice-Emperot. 
He has near him no Constitution Minister, nominally 
relieving him from the perils of responsibility like that last 
unhappy flash-in-the-pan Prime Minister of Imperialism, 
M. Emile Ollivier. Instead of this, M. Thiers, in himself, 
is complete and perfectly isolated in his absolutism. Event 
during its sittings at Versailles, he alternately cajoled and 
overruled the Assembly—pitting one half of it against the 
other, bullying each in succession, Since the adjout 
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ment of the Assembly, however, over the long vacation, he 
has quite coolly and complacently acted without reference 
to any one as absolute lord and master over every depart- 
ment of the administration. The nominal chiefs of each 
department are but the head clerks who see to the carrying 
out his will according to the nicely defined directions he is 
such an adept in dictating. And France, who is only 
really tranquillised when she feels that she has a master, 
welcomes the domination of the little old man in the grey 
hat as a relief after the late hurly-burly of confusion. 


Remembering what old people they are, the present 
chief of the State and his wife, it is interesting to note the 
fact that Madame takes as kindly to her supreme position 
as even Monsieur himself to his. Arbiter of fashion 
Madame Thiers can hardly assume to be, but she at any 
rate evidences her readiness to hold her own in selecting 
the head quarters for the Republican Court of her husband, 
the President. After the return for a while from Trouville 
tothe Elysée, the entourage of M. le Président will, at 
the instance, it is said, of Madame exclusiyely, migrate for 
an interval to Fontainebleau. 


Whatever may be thought of it by the chagrined Orlean- 
ists especially, M. Casimir Perier’s late declaration in 
favour of Republicanism has really and truly but little 
significance. Itis only another, as we believe, and a very 
temporary submission to the triumphant party of a day on 
the part of one of those political waverers with whom, as 
the scornful axiom has it, nothing succeeds like success. 
Let the long life of M. Thiers come to a natural close, let a 
throne of any sort mark the time and place of his disap- 
pearance into the tomb, and there, be sure of that, among 
the foremost, otherwise among the most eager, champions 
of the new ruler would be found this new convert to 
Republicanism. 

Another French romancer has appeared in the person of 
M. Albert Sorel, whose first novel, just out under the title 
of “La Grande Falaise,” is receiving the welcome it 
deserves as a maiden work full of promise. 

The President of the Court of Appeal at Paris, M. Alex- 
andre that is, has completed with an eighth volume his 
able translation from the German of the “ History of 
Rome,” by Theodore Mommsen. 

A curious memoir read before the Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences by M. Filou, the first half on the 
27th of last january, and the conclusion of it on the 3rd of 
February, has recently passed through the press as a sub- 
It relates, upon the authority of 
hitherto unedited documents, the history of the Embassy 
of Choiseul to Vienna, now more than a hundred years 
ago—that is, in 1757 and 1758. It bears reference of 
course to the disastrous alliance concluded, at the instance 
of the royal favourite, on the rst of May, 1756, between 
France ‘and Austria, after the memorable disaster of 
Rosbach. 

At the Palais Royal a new comedy in three acts, written 
by MM. Labiche and Durn, is in preparation. It is 
entitled Doit-en le dire ? 

The new company recently collected at the Odéon is 
nightly confirming the success achieved at the date of 
that theatre's reopening. The attractions there still con- 
tinue to be Les Femmes Savantes, followed by the Feu de 
P Amour et du Hasard. 

Another triumph has been won at the Variétés by the 
first representation there very recently of the five-act folie- 
vaudeville Le Tour du Cadran. Lively though the expec- 
tations were which had been awakened in regard to it 
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among the admirers of MM. Cremieux and Bocage, I 
think I may say that they have been surpassed. The 
house fills readily, and the applause is frequent and 
deserved. 

From Dentu’s establishment General Uhrich has at last 
issued what would at one time have been received with 
enthusiasm, and what is, even now, read with a certain 
degree of curiosity and interest, a volume “ Relatifs au 
siége de Strasbourg.” The tone of his argument, or 
rather narrative, is manly and unpretentious. Arrogating 
to himself in no way the title of a hero, he simply lays 
claim throughout to having done his duty as a patriotic 
soldier. 

A notable contribution towards the history of French art 
has appeared in Charles Clement's ‘‘ Prud’ hon sa vie, ses 
(Euvres, et sa correspondance.” The life of that distin- 
guished artist, if only by reason of its pathetic close, was 
worth relating, and the tributes paid incidentally to his 
chief works by his appreciative biographer are not un- 
worthy of the works themselves. 


Oh 


THE THEATRES. 





THE restoration to the English people of their national 
theatre by Mr. Boucicault has been signalized by the pro- 
duction of that species of national drama called extraya- 
ganza. We must, however, admit that to all appearance 
Mr. Boucicault has hit the popular taste. If beautiful 
scenery, gorgeous dresses, processions of Amazons, grand 
ballets, and general magnificence are considered the 
greatest triumph of a manager, then unquestionably Babil 
and Bijou is a very great success. Apart, however, from 
the spectacular effects, the piece itself is deficient of 
interest. Even with the aid of a book, we found the plot 
somewhat difficult to understand, and to the public gene- 
rally it must have been quite incomprehensible. That 
certain jewels are lost, and that Bijou, nicely played by 
Miss Annie Sinclair, accompanied by her lover, by his 
father, and by Mrs. Howard Paul, who represented a sprite, 
goes down to the depths of the sea in search of them, 
hunts for them amidst the flower-gardens of the earth, and 
discovers the final portion of them in the moon will suffice 
as a general description of the play, which is apparently 
made up of every féerie ever produced on the stage, and 
one scene of which reminds us of the ballet of Flick und 
Flock, known to all frequenters of Berlin theatres. The 
dresses and scenery, however, are very brilliant, and the 
piece appeals more to the eye than to the ear, though 
some of the music is pleasing; one chorus, “ Spring, 
gentle spring,”’ sung by boys, being twice redemanded. 
Of course there is little scope for acting, and we pitied 
Mr. Lionel Brough condemned to a part in which it was 
almost impossible to raise a laugh. The most amusing 
scene represented the various ages of man—from Lord 
Dundreary down to Adam and Eve — finally culminat- 
ing in our great ancestor, the gorilla; the way in which 
Lord Dundreary and ape, the alpha and the omega of the 
human race fraternised, or rather in which the ape asserted 
his manship and brotherhood was really very amusing. 

The band and chorus were under the direction of M. 
Riviére, who, however, must not commit outrages on 
Mozart, such as the first piece of entracte music, and 
should subdue the accompaniments to the solo singers. 
We noticed that few ladies availed themselves of the 
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permission to wear bonnets, but there can be no doubt that 
in this and in abolishing fees, Mr. Boucicault will find an 
advantage in an increased number of suburban visitors, 
especially as the early hour at which the piece is over affords 
ample time to catch trains and omnibuses. 


GAIETY. 


Mr. H. J. Byron’s new drama Good News makes but 
little pretension to literary merit, and is merely a means 
for supplying Mr. Toole with one of those serio-comic 
parts in which he delights. As a shopman who comes 
unexpectediy into a large fortune, and, after mixing in high 
society, where he is much out of his element, is suddenly 
reduced again to poverty by the discovery of an elder 
brother, Mr. Toole is the centre of the piece. We cannot 
say it is likely to be one of Mr. Toole’s best characters. 
In the serious scenes, though painstaking and doing 
his best with his part, he was evidently under restraint 
and ill at ease, and therefore tame and ineffective. But as 
the snob introduced into high-class society, perpetually 
guilty of blunders and solecisms, Mr. Toole kept the house 
in a roar, and in one scene where the daughter of a 
baronet to whom he is about to make an offer stops him 
and appeals to him to spare her feelings, his acting was 
simple, manly, and natural. The rest of the actors were, 
as usual, of no very great account. Mr. Maclean, a careful 
and versatile actor, does all that can be done for the part 
of an old newsagent and violoncellist. Miss Fanny 
Brough, as his daughter, who is cast off by the nouveua 
riche on the first news of his prosperity, did her best for 
an ungrateful part, and Miss E. Farren, as a conventional 
“‘slavey,”’ kept the audience in a continued roar at her 
eccentricities. Mr. Tremaine plays one little scene, where 
she rejects the offer of her plebeian lover, very nicely. The 
rest of the characters call for no especial comment, if we 
except Mr. F. Sullivan’s make up, which is an exact repre- 
sentation of a more celebrated member of his family. 

Mr. Reece’s new burlesque of Ali Baba is unquestion- 
ably amusing, though descending to the music-hall level. 
In extravaganza Mr. Toole is always amusing, though he 
never confines himself to the text; in fact, he seems as 
much at home in Ali Baba as he seems ill at ease and 
constrained in Good News. Miss Farren makes a lively 
Ganem. 
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Tue Worcester Musical Festival may be considered on 
the whole to have been a great success, though several 
changes were made in the list of singers. In the first place 
Mr. Sims Reeves was prevented from coming by “ arthritic 
rheumatism.” His place was, however, admirably taken 
by Mr. E. Lloyd, one of our most rising young singers, 
who sang most admirably throughout; and, secondly, 
Malle. Titiens, after struggling bravely with indisposition, 
was obliged to retire for a time, and her solos in L’Allegro 
were taken by Mdme. Sherrington. The-noble Elijah, 
which was performed on the first day, went upon the whole 
remarkably well, notwithstanding certain eccentricities of 
Dr. Wesley in his performance of the organ parts. The 
evening concert comprised a selection from ‘ Idomeneo,”’ 
which, with the exception of a slight misunderstanding at 
the commencement of the chorus, ‘ Godiam la pace,” was 
well given, and apparently afforded lively satisfaction. 
The G minor symphony of Mozart No. 3 (and not No, 2, 





as stated in the programme) was also very well played, 
though the finale was taken rather too fast, and there wag 
a slight tendency on the part of some members of the 
orchestra to hurry the time in the stately trio. Mr. Lloyd 
sang Sullivan’s ballad, ‘‘Once Again,’ most perfectly, and 
received a hearty encore. The Wednesday's performances, 
both morning and evening, were somewhat unequal, some 
portions of Samson being very uncertain, owing partly toa 
mixture of the orchestral parts. Mr. Vernon Rigby sang 
‘“‘ Total Eclipse "’ very expressively, and Mdme. Lemmens 
Sherrington never sang “ Let the Bright Seraphim,” the 
trumpet obbligato to which was splendidly played by Mr, 
Harper, with more brilliant effect. The choruses were not 
quite so satisfactory, the “virgins” in ‘ Glorious Hero” 
being very unsteady, and Dr. Wesley marring the effect of 
the noble chorus, “‘ Fixed in His Everlasting Seat,” by 
introducing long sustained notes on the organ instead of 
the short sharp notes indicated in the score. Why, too, 
were the drums silent through the greater part of the 
‘“‘Dead March?” Hummel’s Messe solennelle, No. 2 (in 
E flat), a fine and interesting work, was, however, very 
well given, the grand double fugue, ‘‘ Cum Sancto Spiritu,” 
being sharply and broadly performed by both band and 
chorus. The familiar and ever-welcome Creation likewise 
was finely performed throughout, and we must especially 
praise Mr. Lloyd’s pure and artistic rendering of “In 
Native Worth.” 


The evening concert was as unequal as the morning. 
After the performance of the overture to Alexander's Feast, 
in which, by the way, the final movement in 6-8 time was 
omitted, an unfortunate false start in the opening recitative, 
‘“‘ Hence Loathed Metancholy,” took place, and the piece 
had to be recommenced ; the wind instruments, too, were 
very weak and ineffective in ‘‘Come Hither, Goddess,” 
and towards the end of the recitative, ‘“‘ There held in 
Holy Passion still,” the violins missed the three or four 
final bars, and the whole performance of the subsequent 
piece, ‘‘ Mirth Admit Me,” was far from satisfactory. Still 
the brilliant singing of Mdme. Sherrington and Mr. Santley 
made amends for a great many short-comings. The 
“Surprise” symphony was roughly played and hurried. 
We have pointed out these mistakes in detail because they 
undoubtedly arose from insufficient rehearsal, the great fail- 
ing at all these gatherings, where the band play under the 
direction of a strange conductor. The performance of Bach's 
Passion Musik according to St. Matthew on Thursday was, 
considering the difficulties of the work, a great success, and 
Mr. Done deserves the thanks of all musicians for the ad- 
mirable way in which the work was performed, though we 
should have preferred the chorales being left to the voices 


alone, as at Westminster Abbey, instead of their being . 


accompanied by the band; this somewhat marred theif 
breadth and grandeur. But the choruses were admirably 
sung, the sudden shout of ‘“‘ Barabbas” being given m 
exact time and tune, and producing a startling effect on 
the audience. The vocal quartette, Mdmes. Sherrington 
and Patey and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, sang their parts 
to perfection, Mr. Lloyd giving the very trying recitativé, 
“‘Then Began He,” in most artistic style, and Mdme. 
Patey rendering ‘‘ Have Mercy on Me” with true devo- 
tional feeling. The substitution of the two viole for the 
oboes in the obbligato accompaniment to “Oh, Grief,” and 
** See the Saviour’s Outstretched Arms,’’ originally intro 
duced by Mr. Barnby, was made by Mr. Done, and is, we 
think, a decided improvement. The obbligato passages weft 
well played by Mr. R. Blagrove and J. Zerbini, jun., but 00 
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the other hand we cannot praise M. Sainton’s execution of 
the violin obbligato to “‘ Have Mercy Upon Me,” which was 
played in a jerky and fidgetty manner very detrimental to 
efect. A religious good performance of the ‘ Lobgesang”’ 
followed, though some movements were taken a little too 


fast. 

At the evening concert The Ruins of Athens went some- 
what unsteadily, and without sufficient attention to light and 
shade, especially in the ‘‘ Dervishes’ Chorus,” where the 
gradual crescendo and diminuendo were hardly represented, 
and the same fault was observable in the “‘ Turkish March,” 
which was besides taken much too fast. The Friday per- 
formance, the Messiah, was, as a rule, very good, Mr. 
Done wisely giving the correct reading of ‘ For unto us a 
Child is Born,” and abandoning Costa's celebrated pianis- 
simo effect. There was, however, a little misunderstanding 
in the recitative, ‘‘Then shall be brought to pass,’’ which 
is usually omittted, and which Miss Fairman should have 
studied before she attempted it. Probably she was under 
the impression that it would not be sung. Miss Fairman 
has a very fine voice, but must try and conquer the ner- 
yousness which occasionally much mars the effect of her 
singing. This was very noticeable in the lovely trio in 
Elijah, “ Lift Thine Eyes,” in which she sang timidly 
throughout, while her opening notes were decidedly faulty. 
Still she sings with evident feeling, and will soon take a 
high place. The rest of the singers are all well known to 
the London musical world. 

We have pointed out plainly the short-comings of the 
various performances because we think that extra rehearsal 
might have prevented them. Still we must congratulate 
Mr. Done on the evident pains he has taken with his 
chorus. He is the best of the local conductors, and his 
failing is want of nerve and decision in the actual moments 
of difficulty. This, however, he shares with many other 
more practised conductors, and we may add that his read- 
ings of the various scores are generally musician-like and 
artistic. 

The Norwich Festival was more ambitious in scope than 
the Worcester, and the performances being placed under 
the direction of an experienced conductor like Sir J. 
Benedict, the general effect was superior to Worcester. 
Various alterations were made in the programme, Mr. 
Lloyd taking the place of Mr. Sims Reeves, and Mdme. 
Lancia not only being substituted for Mdme. Cora de Wil- 
horst but singing some of the music set out for Mdlle. 
Titiens, who was indisposed. The choral body of Norwich 
appeared to be a little puzzled at times by the beat of a 
strange conductor, and hence were alittle uncertain in some 
of the choruses, especially in the Creation. The band was, 
however, very good. Of the novelties, Mr. Macfarren’s 
Outward Bound was well received, the chief features being 
the song of the “ Sailor’s Wife,”” No. 2, which, though a 
little common-place, especially in the major, was charm- 
ingly sang by Mdme. Patey, and the song and chorus, 
“Hark to me.” The finale proved rather ineffective. 
The instrumental parts are difficult, and were not particu- 
larly well executed. Mr. Cowen’s “ Festival Overture ” is 
well and clearly written, but not particularly striking. Mr. 
Harcourt’s “ Dunque mio bene ” is melodious, but a little 
Teminiscent of Godfrey’s waltzes; still he deserves en- 
couragement. Mr. King Hall’s ‘‘ Endymion” contains 
some excellent writing, but has a few rather dry bits, and 
the coda is noisy and common-place. Sir J. Benedict's 
symphony retuires a further hearing, but it is undoubtedly 
a fine work, cnd the scherzo is very bright and effective. 





Of the less familiar pieces Mr. Sullivan's somewhat uneccle- 
siastical Te Deum was very well received, and Haydn's E 
minor symphony, which contains a charming minuet in 
canone, was not particularly well played, and is hardly the 
best that might have been chosen. On the other hand the 
performance of Sir J. Benedict's St. Peter was very good 
indeed, and we know that the composer was himself very 
much gratified with the effect produced by the hearty and 
cordial exertions of principals, band and chorus. One 
piece only was encored, the unaccompanied quartette, 
““O come let us sing unto the Lord,” but the singing of 
Mr. Santley was_ throughout very grand, and Mdme. 
Lancia, who took, at very short notice, the trying solo, 
“The Lord hath His way,” sang with greater effect and 
power of voice than we have ever before heard her. 

The great success among the singers was unquestionably 
Mdlle. Albani, whose singing of the mad scene from Lucia, 
“Caro nome,” and “QO luce di quest’ anima,” roused 
great enthusiasm. Honorable mention must be given to 
Mdme. Lancia for the way in which she supplied the place 
of Mdlle. Titiens in Elijah, and to two of the Norwich 
Cathedral boys who joined in the quartettes, and one of 
whom sang the music of the youth who watches with Elijah 
for the coming of the rain very beautifully. Mr. Lloyd's 
singing fully maintained the high position he won at 
Worcester, and Mdme. Patey’s fine voice and pathetic 
singing told well in all her music. 


- 
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NEW MUSIC. 





The Royal Philharmonic Galop. A. Lindheim. (Stead and Co.) 
A lively, well-written, dance tune, with a gay picture, represent- 
ing the ladies of the Philharmonic Theatre staff, with the com- 
poser very comfortably ensconced in the centre of the group. 

** Woodland Echoes.” ‘ohn Harrison. (B. Williams.) As a 
large number of persons ever retain a sneaking fondness for the 
pretty clap-trap echo effects, this pianoforte piece is calculated 
to please a goodly number. Certain of the passages have vigour 
in them, but generally the piece is weak and rather loosely 
written, witness bars 6 on page 2 and 3 and 7 on page 5. 

Classical Themes. No.1, “ Hallelujah to the Father.” Dr. Fohn 
D'Este. (Alphonse Bertini and Co.) A very satisfactory trans- 
cription of Beethoven's noble final chorus in “The Mount of 
Olives.” The dash and vigour of the violin parts, in the intro- 
duction and other passages, are well expressed, without over- 
taxing the player. It would have been an improvement to have 
given the scale passages of the clarinets and bassoons in the coda 
in octaves, which are here rendered in single notes for the right 
hand only. 

Song. “The Outlaw.” A. Dawson. (Augener and Co.) A 
vigorous setting of Sir Walter Scott's verses, with but few 
blemishes, these being the unvocal character of one or two 
passages, and the tendency of the intermediate symphonies to 
clog the action of the piece from their want of interest and 
intensity. There are, too, a few progressions capable of improve- 
ment, as the succession of chords in bars 10 and 11 on page 5, 
and again twice on page 6. Nevertheless the song has grasp of 
purpose and interest. 

Ballad. ‘“ Will You Meet Me by the Stream.” E. L. Hime. 
(Stead and Co.) A well marked melody, though somewhat over- 
crowded with notes at the tonic cadence points. The progression 
between bars 5 and 6 of the first symphony is weak and 
objectionable, otherwise the song runs smoothly. 

Ballad. “ Nature's Teaching.” Words and music by Henry 
Fase. (B. Williams.) The theme of the symphony differs from 
that of the song, and is more effective and expressive, though 
neither are characterised by much freshness of thought. Save 
one or two points, as the last bar but one of the symphonies 
following each verse, the music is written with fair accuracy and 
neatness. 
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Song. “The Rose and Dewdrop.” Kate Lucy Ward. 
and Co.) An elegant, though not strikingly original melody, 
neatly accompanied. ei 

Song. “ Love, Love what wilt Thou with this Heart of Mine. 
A. Dawson. sinsenes and Co.) Opening with a bold unison 
figure, followed by a vigorous leading subject in the tonic minor 
mode, a well-contrasted passage in the relative major, and 
closing with a light, fanciful movement in the tonic major, this 
song shows to advantage the composer’s self-reliance and power 
of creating picturesque ideas. There are here and there weak 
points, and the general form of the piece would be improved by 
knitting the material and detail closer together. The words are 
selected from the French by Longfellow, and from old Herrick. 


—-——-—~>— 


LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Note.—With reference to a paragraph that appeared in the Literary 
Gossip of our last, we have received a communication from Guy 
Roslyn to the effect that he had written to the Editor of CoLBurn’s 
New Montnaty to withdraw the poem in question before sending it in to 
Tins.ey’s, and enclosing a letter from the Editor of Co-surn’s stating 
that the insertion of the poem “was entirely owing to an oversight 
on his part in not recalling the MSS. from the printer.” We have 
therefore much pleasure in withdrawing any implied censure on Guy 
Roslyn contained in the article in question, and in giving publi- 
city to this explanation, which is, in our opinion, perfectly satis- 
factory, and we regret the appearance of the paragraph in our 
columns. 


Wirth reference to the interesting letter of Mr. Croker which 
appeared in our last number relating to Thomson’s Table, we 
may observe that we feel quite sure that the table was bought 
by Mr. Henry B. Beaufoy, and is now in the library of the 
family mansion in South Lambeth. It bears the following 
inscription :— 4 

“Thomson's Table, 
bought this 2oth of August, 1793, of 
Martha Egerton, 
who had been the domestick, 
and then lived in Dypas’ Almshouses, 
on Richmond Hill.” 
At the bottom of the inscription is is the name of the well- 
known critic and commentator, George Chalmers. As to Dr. 
Johnson’s Chair, which is much more worthy of the great doctor 
than the one shown in St. John’s gate, the inscription records that 
‘this chair was formerly the property of Dr. Johnson, and was 
used by him in his study, Bolt-court.” 

Purchasers of cheap editions of valuable authors will be glad 
to learn that Mr. Alexander Murray, of Queen-square, whose 
reprints of Hallam and other popular works have done so much 
to help poor readers, has in the press a complete edition of 
the Waverley novels, which will be ready in November. 

There are signs in many quarters that the holiday of editors 
and reviewers and writers in general is over. During the last few 
days, we might almost say weeks, the boats to Ostend or 
Boulogne or Calais have left Dover or Folkestone almost empty, 
but have come back laden with passengers like a river steamer on 
her way to Gravesend on a Sunday. As we crossed, we found 
amongst the friends with whom we were more or less familiar, 
the editor of the Quarterly and of the’ wonderful classical 
dictionaries which reflect such honour on English scholarship 
and enterprise. He had been eight weeks away, he told us, with 
= of his family in Switzerland. Readers of the Quarterly will 

now what to expect ere long. 

In these dull times we may be forgiven if we write a little on 
the advertising trade, especially in connection with that develop- 
ment of it applied to our dead walls and railway stations. Some 
of the coloured advertisements which attract our eye cost as 
much as ten pounds each. It is a very poor one indeed that 
costs only a pound. In some of our smaller railway stations not 
more than a dozen are exhibited; in some of the larger ones as 
many as three hundred. As the number of railway stations is 





about three thousand, it is obvious that a considerable capital jg 
requited to advertise in this way, and, like all advertising when 
conducted on a large scale, it pays. For instance, we have 
reason to believe that the profits of one house in the wine trade 
which liberally advertises is as much as £100,000 a year at the 
very least. The charge for these illustrated advertisements js 
generally so much per week, a month, or according to the size of 
the advertisement exhibited and the number of stations at which 
it is shown. Amongst the largest advertisers at such places are 
the penny dailies. In this respect they set a good example, 
From inquiries recently made, we have reason to believe that in 
no case do the journals in question spend in this way less than 
£220 or £230 a week. Perhaps some of the largest advertisers 
are the great City houses where they bring out a loan. One of 
the leading establishments in this line is that of Thompson, 
Bonar, and Company, a firm three of whose members are 
in Parliament. They will spend as much as {10,000 in adver: 
tising a particular scheme, but then that is spent chiefly, if not 
entirely in advertising in newspapers. 

** An Old Man,” as he calls himself, is writing some amusing 
gossipy articles in the Graphic relative to Parliamentary business 
and Pariiamentary people. The writer in question is, we believe, 
Mr. White, doorkeeper of the House of Commons, whose Inner 
Life of the House of Commons formed so entertaining a series of 
papers in the now defunct Illustrated Times. Originally he wasa 
leading bookseller in the good time of Bedford, and a man of 
great local influence. 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets of Askalon, 
yet the fact is George Cruikshank has parted company with his 
friends the teetotallers and has actually withdrawn his name 
from the National Temperance League. The reason, we under- 
stand, is some unpleasantness connected with his great Tempers 
ance picture, ‘The Worship of Bacchus.” As to teetotaligm, 
however, the veteran artist is as firm as ever, as we have reason 
to know, as it was only a few days since at a garden party we 
heard him inculcating, or, at any rate, trying to inculcate teeto- 
tallism on the Japanese savants at present residing in this country, 
and vainly lifting up his voice against the Bacchanalian tendencies 
displayed all round on that occasion. For his years, the artist 
is in a wonderful state of health, and is a living illustration of the 
fact that it is not all water drinkers who die young. 

Mr. James Grant’s venture, the Christian Standard, will appeat 
next month. Few people are aware.that the religious publica- 
tions of the late editor of the Morning Advertiser have really had 
a very large sale. 

Messrs. Porter and Coates, of Philadelphia, advertise an Agnes 
Strickland Library, or stories taken from that lady’s histories. 

Mr. Francis Packman, the American historian,'has crossed the 
water to prosecute enquiries necessary for the completion of his 
new work “Monarchy in North America under Louis XV.” 
which will probably appear in the spring. 

After having had an English department for forty-five yeats; 
the New Orleans Bee will in future be published wholly in 
French. 

A volume of Leigh Hunt's fugitive papers will be shortly pub 
lished in America under the title of “‘ Wishing Cap Papers. 

The widow of Admiral Dahlgren is considering and preparing 
for publication the diaries and memoirs left by her husband. 

The new Canadian copyright law may effect English authors 
in a way they little anticipate. For instance, an Americaf 
firm, Messrs. Roberts Brothers, paid Dr. George Macdonald 
£300 for the advance sheets of the “ Vicar’s Daughter,” undet 
the idea that for that sum they gained the right to circulate theit 
edition in Canada. To their great disgust they find a cheap 
Canadian edition competing in the market with their own. The 
chances are that American publishers will pay less for the future 
for their advance sheets, as it is impossible for the English 
author or publisher to offer any security against Canadian com 
petition. 

A new volume by Whittier is nearly ready for publication, 
entitled “The Pennsylvania Pilgrim,” in which the author 
intends to do for Pennsylvanian rural life what he has already 
done for New England in his ballads. 

A letter of Addison's has just been discovered in America. It 
is written to James Logan, a Pennsylvanian Quaker, and the 
friend and companion of William Penn. 
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THE PUBLISHERS’ COLUMN. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FORTHCOMING WoRrRKS. 


Messrs. Cassell, Petter, & Galpin. 
# Danté’s Inferno and Purgatorio and Paradiso. Illustrated by Gustave 


Doré. Re-issued in Monthly Parts. 


Messrs. Collins, Sons, and Co. 


A Cheap Series of County Geographies, suited to the requirements of 
the New Code. Edited by William Lawson, Esq., F.R.G.S. With an 
engraved Map and Illustrations. 

A New Series of Reading Books, especially adapted to the New 
Code. Prepared by the Principal of one of the largest Tr«ining 
Colleges in England. 


Messrs. Houlston and Sons. 


The Christian Vagabond. By Blanchard Jerrold. 
by the Author. Revised Edition. 

A Day with Thackeray. Being the fifth part of the series entitled, 
“The Best of all Good Company.” Edited by Blanchard Jerrold. 


With Illustrations 


Messrs. Longman and Co. 


Tales of the Teutonic Lands. By George W. Cox, M.A., and 
Eustace Hinton Jones. Crown 8vo., cloth. 


Seaside Musings on Sundays and Week-days. 
1 vol., crown 8vo., cloth. 


Nuova Italia; or, Tours and Retours through France, Switzerland, 
Italy, and Sicily: a Poem in Ten Cantos. By Nomentino, F.R.G.S. 
Crown 8vo., cloth. 


The New Bible Commentary. By Bishops and other Clergy of the 
Anglican Church, Critically Examined. By the Right Rev. John Wil- 
liam Colenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal. Parts II. III. IV. and V. 8vo. 


Estimates of the English Kings From William “the Conqueror” to 
George III. By J. Langton Sanford. Crown 8vo., cloth. 


The Setter; with Notices of the most Eminent Breeds now extant, 
Instructions how tS Breed, Rear, and Break ; Dog Shows, Field Trials, 
and General Management, &c. By Edward Laverack, Broughall Cot- 

» Whitchurch, Shropshire. With two Illustrations in Chromo- 
ilosraphy from Photographs by J. Eastman, of Manchester. Cr. 4to. 


The Principles of Economical Philosophy. A Second Edition, revised 
and extended, of ‘‘ The Elements of Political Economy.” By Henry 
Dunning Macleod, M.A. 2 vols., 8vo. 


The Handbook for Midwives. By Henry Fly Smith, M.B., Oxon. 
tvol., 8vo., with 36 Illustrations. 

St. Bartholomew's Hospital Reports. Vol. III. Edited by Dr. 
Andrew and Mr. Callender. With 6 Plates and 6 Illustrations engraved 
on Wood. 8vo. 

The Science and Art of Surgery; being a Treatise on Surgical 
Injuries, Diseases, and Operations. By John Eric Erichsen. Sixth 
Senn, thoroughly revised. Illustrated by 600 Engravings. 2 vols., 

4 le 


By A. K. H. B. 


Messrs. Macmillan and Co. 


A History of Holland House. By the Princess Marie de Liechten- 
stein. With numerous Illustrations on Wood and Steel. 2 vols., 8vo. 


Essays on Eastern Questions. By W. Gifford Palgrave, 


Tales at Tea-Time. Fairy Stofies. By E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, 
MP, With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


Angelique Arnauld. By Frances Martin. Crown 8vo. 


p responsibility for the Gift of Eternal Life. Selections from Sermons. 
y the late Rev. J. McLeod Campbell, D.D. 


History of Napoleon I. By P. Lanfrey. Volume II. A Translation. 


Messts. Sampson Low, Marston, Low and Searle. 


Chefs-D'CBuvre of Art and Masterpieces of Engraving, selected from 
and Drawings in the British Museum, and reproduced in Photo- 


Pera eo Phen Thompson. With Letter-press descriptions. Im- 


wt Werner's Nile Sketches. Painted from Nature. Fac-similes of 
 ater-Colour Paintings executed by Gustav W. Leitz ; With Descrip- 


St. Domingo, Past and Present; with a Glance at Hayti. By S. 
Hazard. With upwards of 150 beautiful Woodcuts and Maps, chiefly 
from Designs and Sketches by the Author. Demy 8vo., cloth extra. 


Messrs. Strahan and Co. 


Memorials of a Quiet Life. By Augustus J. C. Hare. 
crown 8vo. 

The Library Edition of the Works of Alfred Tennyson, D.C.L., Poet- 
Laureate. Vols. V. and VI., completing the Edition. Post 8vo. 

“It Is Your Life.” Preaching for the People. By the Rev. J. 
Barbour Johnstone. Crown 8vo. 

Thoughts on Recent Scientific Conclusions and their Relation to 


2 vols., 


Religion. Crown 8vo. 

The Red Flag, and other Poems. By the Hon. Roden Noel. 
Snfall 8vo. 

Wilfrid Cumbermede. By George Macdonald, LL.D. Popular 


Edition. In1 vol., crown 8vo. 

Walks about the City and Environs of Jerusalem. By W. H. Bart- 
lett. With Steel and Wood Engravings. New Edition. Small 4to., 
cloth, gilt extra. 

Handbook of Social Economy; or, the Worker’s A, B, C. -Trans- 
lated from the French of Edmond About. Crown 8vo. 











Norice.—In our next number we hope to give a Portrait of the late 
Dean MILMAN, with a Memoir. 


a eee 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; nor 
can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 


The Editor requests that books for review, letters, and all other com- 
munications may be addressed to him at the IMustrated Review Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


TO OUR READERS. 


Subscriptions, payable in advance, six months, 43., one year, 8s., post 
Sree. Single copies, threepence. 

Just ready, Vol. III., bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 5s. 

Covers for binding Volumes I., II., and III. of the Illustrated Review 
may be had through any bookseller or newsagent, price 1s. 6d. each. 

Volume I. may be had bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 7s. Vol. II., price 5s. 

The Index and Title-page to Vols. I., II., and III. may be purchased 
separately for One Penny 


Whenever difficulty is experienced in obtaining the I/lustrated Review, 
it is requested that the Publishers may be at once apprised of the fact, 
and furnished with full info: mation. 

Back numbers are still in print, and may be had at the Office, 
49, Essex Street, Strand, and from Messrs. Houlston and Sons, or 
through any bookseller or newsagent. 

NOTICE.—Books intended for review should arrive at the Office not 
later than twelve days previous to publication. In the case of Illus- 
tiated Works, the Editor will select those specimen blocks which he 
may deem most suitable for insertion, and will then communicate with 
the Publishers of the same respecting their transmission. 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


ADVERTISEMENTS for the ILLUSTRATED Review received by Mr. 
H. Browns, at the Office, 49, Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 
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HOULSTON AND SONS’ 
GIFT BOOKS. 


“TRE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FLAVIUS JOSEPHUS, and his History 

of the Jewish War. Translated by the Rev. Ropert Trait, LL.D. With Introduction 
and Notes by Isaac TayLor. With 75 Steel Plates. 8vo.,”cloth, [extra gilt, price 25s.; or in 
morocco extra, 42s. 4 


HE WILD FLOWERS OF ENGLAND POPULARLY DESCRIBED. 
By Rev. R. Tyas. With 24 beautiful Hand-painted Groups, by ANDREWS. Crown 8vo.» 
cloth, extra gilt, price 15s. 


LOWERS AND HERALDRY; or, Floral Emblems and Heraldic Figures. 
By Rev. R. Tyas. With 25 Emblazoned Plates by ANDREWS. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra 


gilt, price ss. 
EAUTIFUL BIRDS: their History, Structure, &c. By Rev. R. Tyas. 


With 36 Hand-painted Illustrations by ANDREWS. 3 vols., fcap. 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, 
price ros. 6d. 


| eeatetd ama FROM THE HOLY LAND; or the Plants of Scripture. By 
Rev. R. Tyas. With 12 beautiful Hand-painted Groups, by ANDREWs. Fcap. 8vo., 
cloth, extra gilt, price 5s. 


LOWERS FROM FOREIGN LANDS; their History and Botany. By 
Rey. R. Tyas. With 12 beautifully Coloured Plates by ANDREws. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 
extra gilt, price 5s. 
HE SENTIMENT OF FLOWERS; or, the Language of Flora. By 
Rev. R. Tyas. Hand-painted, with Eight Groups by ANpREws. Elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 
AMBLES IN SEARCH OF FLOWERLESS PLANTS: Ferns, Mosses, 
Seaweeds, Lichens, &c. By MArcaret Pivues, Authoress of “Rambles in Search of 
Wild Flowers,” &c. With 20 Coloured Plates and many Woodcut Illuatrations. 8vo., cloth, 
price 5s. 6d. 
HE BOOK OF CHESS. A New Guide to that intellectual Game, with 


full Instructions in Blindfold Chess. By Georce H.Sevxirx. With numerous Diagrams 
and Problems. Crown 8vo., half-bound, marbled edges, price 5s. 


HE ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF SCOTTISH SONGS, from the Six- 
teenth to the Nineteenth Century. Edited by CHartes Mackay, LL.D. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Crown 8vo., tartan cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 6d. 


HE LYRICS OF IRELAND. Selected, Edited, and copiously Annotated 
by the late Samvet Lover, Author of “‘ Handy Andy,” &c., &c. With numerous Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., cloth, extra gilt, price 4s. A Cheaper Edition may be had, price 3s. 6d. 


HE LAYS OF THE PIOUS MINSTREL: a Collection of English 
Sacred Poetry. Edited and Arranged by Henry Wricut, F.S.A.E. Feap., cloth 
antique, red edges, price 3s. 6d.; or in morocco antique, gs. 6d. 


SALMS OF LIFE: a Collection of Original Hymns and Poems. By 


Saran Doupney. Fcap., cloth, gilt, red edges, 2s. 6d. 


LOWERS AND FRUIT GATHERED BY LOVING HANDS FROM 
OLD ENGLISH GARDENS. Arranged by Emiry Taytor. Cloth antique, red edges, 
price 2s. 6d. 








LONDON: 7, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 





HEALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.—Pzpppy’s 

Quinine and Iron Tonic strengthens the Nerves 
increases the quantity of the Blood, promotes Appetite 
improves Weak Digestion, animates the Spirits, and 
thoroughly recruits the Health. Bottles (32 Doses) 4s, 64, 
carriage free, 66 stamps ; next size, 11s.; Stone Jars, 225. 
J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, Lon on; and 
all Chemists. 





DEAFNESS.—Noises in the Ears and Head 

Detvar's EssENCE FOR DEAFNESS is an extra. 
ordinary Remedy. It always relieves and generally 
Cures. It is quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 15, 14d. 
and 2s. gd. each, by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court 
Road, London ; and all Chemists. Post free, 18 stamps, 





"THE ENAMEL OF THE TEETH.—By using 

Cracrort's Areca Nut Tootn Paste, this deli. 
cate coating becomes Sound, White, and Polished as the 
finest Ivory. It is most delightfully fragrant. Sold in 
Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. each, by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham 
Court Road, London ; and all Chemists. 





J NEXPENSIVE HAIR RESTORER.—Lockyen’s 

Sucpuur Hair Restorer is guaranteed to restore 
Grey Hair to its former colour in a few days. Equal to 
more costly preparations. ,Large Bottles, 1s. 6d.; cases 
of three for country, 54 stamps. PEPPER, 237, Totten- 
ham Court Road, London ; and all Chemists. 





CORNS, BUNIONS, ENLARGED TOE. 
JOINTS.—De vvar's Corn anv Bunion Prasters 
are warranted to cure these annoyances in a few applica. 
tions. Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd., of all Chemists, and 
PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London. By 
post, free, 14 stamps. 
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CoNTENTS OF ParT 68, OcToBER, 1872:— 


I. Great Hearts and Little Hoards. By M. G. W. 
Chap. IV. Under the Greenwood Tree. 
V. A Passage of Arms. VI. Canvassing. 
VII. The Defeat. 

II. Roman Temples and Catholic Churches. 

III. October. By the Rev. Herbert Todd, M.A. 

IV. A Strange. Guide to Mont St. Michael: A 
Sketch of Communist Life. By F. T. 
Paul. Chapter II. The Mystery Ex- 


plained. 

V. A modern Aladdin. By S. R. Townshend 
Mayer. 

VI. The King’s Highway. 
Hayes, M.A., Oxon. 

VII. Mark’s Temper. By Sarah Doudney. 
Chap. III. Bitter Fruit. IV. Repentance. 

VIII. Moonlight. By the Rev. John P. 
Wright, M.A. 

IX. The Visit of the Duke of. Edinburgh t 
Tahiti. By the Rev. John Milner, Chap- 
lain of H.M.S. St. Vincent, and Nicholas 
Chevallier, Esq. 

X. On the Translation of the Holy Scriptures. 
By the Rev. S. C. Austen, M.A. 

XI. Life of J. Sebastian Bach. Translated by 
Miss J. E. Kay-Shuttleworth. Chap. IX. 

XII. The Waters of Paradise. From the German 
of Kaal Gerok. By A.C. Hayward. | 

XIII. English Hymns and Hymn-Writers @ 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Cen- 
turies. No. XVI.—George Wither. Patt 
II. By the Editor. 

XIV. The Month: in the Church and in the 
World. 

XV. Reviews and Notices of Books. Goeth 
and Mendelssohn—Charles Dickens as # 
Reader—Our Library Table. 
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